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Higher education in the United States 
has been steadily improving 





Ordway Tead here inaugurates a 
New LeapeR symposium which 
will attempt to assess the state 
of America’s colleges. Mr. Tead 
is the former Chairman of the 
New York City Board of Higher 
Education. Contributions by 
other educators will follow. 





UR COUNTRY’S FAITH in its colleges is at once too 
O great and too little. On the one hand, we confidently 
and uncritically take them for granted as indispensable, 
At the same time, few people have a clear idea of what 
goes on today in colleges, why it goes on, and why 
further moral and financial support is justified. 

On the affirmative side, we need to be reminded that 
tens of thousands of important posts—in business, edu- 
cation, science, the professions, the ministry—are filled 
by college and university graduates with a competence 
inconceivable in the absence of higher education. Our 
unprecedented material standard of life is attributable 
to the exploitation of our resources, both material and 
human, by trained minds. Even our artistic standards 
have increasing roots in the talents of those with col- 
lege education. American society without the benefit 
of its college graduates is unthinkable. 

On the other hand, we have the numerous records of 
classes some years out of college, setting forth the at- 
titudes and attainments of the graduates. Far too many 
alumni testify, explicitly or unwittingly, to disappoint 
ment, failure, mediocrity, intellectual stultification. Too 
many have seemingly preserved without question the same 
outlooks on politics, business, religion and so on as they 
held when they left college. 

It is impossible now to offer any final judgment, but 
I believe that colleges are doing a progressively better 
job than they did before. The “old grad” who complains 
that he could not get through college today and that 
his son is having difficulty is correctly appraising the 
change. 

Two points should be made in this connection: 

© We are clearer today about the rightful role of the 
college in our society than we were a generation ago. 

e In consequence, we’re doing a better job, even 
though, with cultural lags, there is still—and always will 
be—a long way to go. 

I am confident that colleges operate today with a more 
acute sense of public responsibility and accountability 
than ever before. College students themselves, despite 
“panty raids” and the like, are (for a combination of 
reasons from both within and without the educational 
process) more serious, more responsive, more hard-work- 
ing, more mindful of the ills of the world than before. 
The college as the unique institution of our society 
devoted disinterestedly to seeking and disseminating 
truth as currently viewed, carries on a priceless function. 
It may not always seem to exhibit the courage, the in- 
itiative and the vision in matters of the mind and spirit 
that would be ideally desirable. But what other insti- 
tution even pretends to conserve and advance these neces 
sary intellectual and spiritual assets of our civilization? 

Nor, it goes without saying, are all colleges equally 
cogent and equally vigorous in striving to fulfill the role 
that is uniquely theirs. Nonetheless, more college teach- 
ers and more college students are becoming committed 
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to the seriousness of the function in which they share 
than ever before. 

How have the colleges improved in recent years? 
First, we must recognize that there is no one “right” 
pattern or program. Fortunately, we have no “system’ 
of higher education in the United States. There are 
around 1,700 colleges (including four- and two-year in- 
stitutions, public, independent and church-related), and 
no two are completely alike. Diversity and varied experi- 
ments are the order of the day. But one can, nevertheless, 
clarify certain underlying trends now evident in the edu- 
caticnal process. 

Perhaps the most important change is the growing 
use of the concept of “general education,” rather than 
“liberal-arts education.” In my own observation, general 
education at the college level is liberal-arts education 
so reconstituted as to give a liberalizing intellectual ex- 
perience in those subjects deemed of general importance 
for all students. 

The aim today is breadth of awareness, depth of in- 
tensive study of selected, characteristic problems, rele- 
vance to the actual interests and uses of our common life, 
ability to handle intellectual material with discernment, 
variety in the ways of exposing students to material 
clearly valuable for a comprehensive understanding of 
self, society and nature. Of course, within these broad 
specifications, no two colleges translate the “general” 
into particular courses in precisely the same way. But 
the underlying intention is the same. 

This intention is strengthened as more young people 
rightfully enter college without the equipment for, or 
the desire toward, a purely literary, pre-professional, 
highly conceptualized and verbalistically facile educa- 
tion, A general education in this newer sense will have 
a sufficient flexibility and variety to use an “activity ap- 
proach” as well as an intellectualistic one. By this I 
mean that instruction is being shrewdly adapted by fresh 
pedagogical skill to the general needs of engineering, 
scientific and “motor-minded” students, as well as to 
“bookish” ones. 

Put in another way, colleges are today properly ask- 
ing all students to gain some deeply realized knowledge, 
at least introductory, into the basic concepts of the phy- 
sical and biological sciences, into the rudiments of social 
«ience, and into a selected body of great historic, artis- 
tic and spiritual achievements as interpreted in the study 
of the humanities. And they are asked to do this not 
by being talked at while they remain passive, but by 
active discussion, by projects for each student’s labora- 
tory or library discovery, by field-work experience, by 
visual aids and other activist procedures. 

It is not, in short, that there is such a great difference 
in what is being studied as in how it is being studied. 
Curriculum rebuilding, as it is called, should be con- 
stantly scrutinized; but recent years have witnessed in 
many colleges truly astonishing improvement from 
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the point of view of making the material studied more 
meaningful to the student in his interpretation of life. 

Woodrow Wilson, as President of Princeton Uni- 
versity, complained that the sideshows of extra-curricular 
activities were distracting attention from the main tent 
of academic work. This can always be a threat without 
proper balance and guidance. But today it is widely 
acknowledged that the non-academic features of the 
student’s program are among the most valuable of his 
experiences. Many a prospective employer pays as care- 





Scene from a “fixed” college basketball game—‘“Alumni bodies 


have too often been the spearhead for a rah-rah athleticism. 


ful attention to the success of a graduating applicant’s 
extra-curricular efforts as to his scholarly record—and 
properly so. For it is in this area that many qualities 
of personality and character emerge which may get little 
or no expression in book work as such. 

It is important to stress these non-classroom activities 
as educational because they are so little understood by 
the outsider and often regarded as indications of a coun- 
try-club type of atmosphere far removed from the work 
of the world. Today, however, there are well-directed 
programs of performing music and drama, language and 
other special study clubs, student journalism, voluntary 
religious groups and, of course, athletic activities. These 
last have an unfortunate tendency toward too great em- 
phasis, and the temptations to professionalism and cor- 
ruption can be grave if real courage and independence 
are not shown by administrators and coaches, as well 
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as students. Alumni bodies have too often been the 
overly aggressive spearhead for a kind of “rah-rah” 
athleticism which is definitely going out of favor with 
the undergraduates themselves. Unquestionably, the 
present overstress on intercollegiate athletics will grad- 
ually give way to more and better intramural games in 
which all students participate for the fun of it. Educa- 
tionally, the stadium type of gladiatorial exhibition seems 
hard, if not impossible, to justify. But this is not true of 
most of the other out-of-class activities which supply 
training not otherwise obtainable. 

A third feature of today’s college which is often re- 
garded by the outsider as something of a “frill” is the 
“student personnel” program. The need for the several 
services usually organized under the Student Life De- 
partment (or similar designation) has become increas- 
ingly realized in the last fifteen years. For, as larger 
numbers come to college who are less familiar with the 
whole effort of adjustment required by the college 
regimen, some conscious provisions have proved essential 
in order to assure that each student becomes related to 
the college as quickly as possible and in the most fruit- 
ful way. This entails guidance about admission, courses 
of study, financial problems, social life, religious con- 
fusions, summer work and graduate employment. On oc- 
casion, it entails psychiatric assistance, which has proved 
far more widely needed than was anticipated. 

When it is realized that only half of those who enter 
college today remain to graduate, it will be seen that 
there is much room for assistance to students from many 
points of view which might help to assure a completion 
of their course. 

What about the frequent plaint of students and parents 
that college graduates may not be fitted “to do any- 
thing” when they leave school? Several facts should be 
kept in mind. First, colleges are increasingly offering 
pre-professional education for greater numbers who wish 
to enter engineering, medicine, law, the ministry, educa- 
tion, Government, social work, etc. And the trend is 
toward programs in which the fourth year combines with 
the first year of professional training—thus saving a 
year. For students going into various branches of busi- 
ness and certain other fields, there is increasingly a 
fourth- and fifth-year combination looking toward intro- 
ductory vocational exposure. Furthermore, modern cor- 
porations generally seek the kind of generalized capacity 
which a liberal-arts education provides. Employers often 
prefer to undertake on an apprentice basis the intensive 
training required of their own potential executives, and 
they look to liberal-arts college graduates for their re- 
cruits. (This, of course, does not apply to their need 
of trained technicians. ) 
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As for women graduates, it is still true that their initial 
entry into many types of calling is facilitated by a knowl. 
edge of secretarial skills. This does not mean, however, 
that they remain on a secretarial level if they possess 
other abilities, But I would agree with those who urge 
college girls to acquire the basic training in typing and 
shorthand on their own time and apart from their regular 
academic work. 

A still further qualifying factor here, taking the coun. 
try as a whole, is that the growing two-year colleges 
(variously called community or junior colleges) are sup- 
plying for many a combination of general and vocational 
and semi-professional studies, which enables their grad. 
uates to qualify for certain employment immediately 
upon graduation. 

It remains true, however, that the traditional liberal- 
arts colleges have been slow to inject some degree of vo- 
cational slanting and guidance into their entire pro- 
grams; but this aloofness from practical concerns is being 
rapidly modified in the ways I have suggested. 

My final comment has to do with a subtle, intangible 
but nonetheless real problem: the prevalent atmosphere 
of secularism in which so much of college education 
proceeds. By this I mean a tacit conspiracy of silence 
about moral, spiritual and religious aspects of modem 
living. I am not referring to any claim that instruction 
of an indoctrinating character about any religion or any 
denomination should be offered—except, of course, in 
church-related colleges. 

I am rather urging that there is, by and large, too 
little acknowledgment, in the study of the humanities. 
history, social studies and philosophy, of the reality of 
historic religious influences, both personal and _institu- 
tional, in the development of our society; and too little 
concern with the moral commitment to responsible per- 
sonal and community living which has to be integral to 
each individual’s effective career. Without any intrusion 
of doctrine or dogma, I am convinced that sensitive 
faculty members can be more alert to stress a moral 
outlook and a mindfulness for the most cherished spirit: 
ual values of our society—including our convictions 
about a democratic faith. Here is a matter for more 
forthrightness by some teachers and for a less narrow 
“scientism” by certain others. 

I reiterate what I said at the outset about an improv- 
ing sense of social accountability in the colleges. But it 
needs fuller articulation, reinforcement and rational and 
spirited clarification than is often the case. And this im- 
plies an atmosphere in the classroom which, while re 
taining a critical and even skeptical intellectual approach 
to problems, occasionally transcends such an approach 
in favor of the individual teacher’s frank exposition of 
his philosophy of life, his own apologia pro vita sud. 
Good instruction has, soon or late, to go beyond the 
question: What are the facts? It has also to answer: 
What do they mean? And what value have they? 
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BOHN 


WasuHincTon, D. C. 

HE NATIONAL CAPITAL, during 

on week before the President’s 
return, is filled with an ominous 
calm. You have intuitions of import- 
ant things taking place out of sight. 
In the meantime, my friends, men 
and women in the various depart- 
ments, smile rather wearily when I 
ask them what lies ahead. They don’t 
know. 

Faith that the President will stand 
up and fight for the liberalism which 
he really believes in has more and 
more simmered away during the heat 
of summer. Government by post- 
ponement cannot go on _ forever. 
Some time the notes will come due. 
Some time the decisions must be 
made—even if they create enemies. 
An old hand in one of the depart- 
ments put it to me this way: 

“Every President must be 
briefed. He cannot possibly have 
the knowledge required for all the 
decisions which come up to him. 
Truman was quick on the uptake. 
He listened sharply, he took in the 
Opposing arguments and the rele- 
vent facts—and he made his deci- 
sions. Whether they were right or 
Wrong, he stood by them. You 
knew what was what. On his desk, 
he had a motto: ‘The Buck Stops 
Here.’ And it did. But Eisenhower 
is different. He is slow at taking 
mm economic facts and _ political 
arguments. He doesn’t want to 
urt anyone’s feelings. He hates to 
make enemies. Bismarck said that 
if you postpone answering a letter 
It will answer itself. The Presi- 
dent may have the notion that if 
you postpone making a decision 
ong enough it will make itself.” 
During the last session of Con- 

gress, the technique of postpone- 
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By William E. Bohn 


Government 
By Postponement 


ment was based on the appointment 
of committees and commissions. Did 
the tariff threaten to tear the Re- 
publican party apart? Did the sup- 
port of farm prices seem contrary to 
the principle of rugged individual- 
ism? Did something have to be done 
about the Voice of America? Ap- 
point a committee of the smartest 
fellows available and tell them to 
come up with an answer. They might 
really find an answer—or the prob- 
lem might work itself out—or people 
might forget about it. Sixteen of 
these committees of superman saviors 
have been optimistically appointed. 
Here in Washington, you imagine 
you can hear the buzzing of their dis- 
cussions behind closed doors. Per- 
haps it was the prospect of coming 
face to face with these problem- 
solvers which caused the President 
to sigh on saying farewell to Denver, 
“Boy! How I hate to leave!” 

It was this slow-motion method of 
government which caught Martin 
Durkin in a split stick. The President 
appointed him in a characteristic 
flush of good intentions. He really 
wanted to meet labor half-way, to 
make his term of office a period of 
good feeling. And Durkin, truly 
representing the AFL, was convinced 
that the Administration was on the 
level, that good could be done. But 
month after month went by and noth- 
ing happened. The first thing on Mr. 
Durkin’s mind was the amendment 
of the Taft-Hartley Law. He and the 
men of his department tackled it 
early. In conference with Congres- 
sional leaders, including Senator 
Taft, and in agreement with top labor 
men, they drew up the 19 points. 


Senator Taft had given approval to 
most of them. Mr. Durkin says that 
the President had given his word to 
support them. 

Then something happened. The 19 
points were leaked to the Wall Street 
Journal. It is believed that Vice 
President Nixon was responsible for 
this maneuver. The enemies of re- 
vision gathered around. Nixon and 
Secretary of Commerce Weeks are 
given credit for talking the President 
over to the anti-amendment side. 

There sat Martin Durkin, the boy 
who wasn’t asked. He had been draw- 
ing his salary and sitting behind the 
Labor desk, but the decisions were 
made elsewhere. Now the AFL con- 
vention was coming up. He was to 
make the big speech representing the 
Administration. He pictured himself 
standing before the convention with 
his mouth open and nothing to say. 
So he resigned. 

It will not be labor alone that will 
cause the President to think back 
longingly to his weeks of fishing and 
golf. Senator Capehart is planning 
to enlarge the Policy Committee of 
the Senate Republicans. He can be 
depended upon to run this committee 
—and not, as Taft did, with a view 
to maintaining harmony between the 
Hill and the White House. He and 
his friends will have their own pro- 
gram, an anti-Eisenhower program. 

The Democrats, or a good many 
of them, will still support the Presi- 
dent on matters of foreign policy. 
But they will do it with a difference. 
There is, after all, a campaign com- 
ing up. At home and in Washington, 
they will be drumming away at the 
contrast between their record and 
that of the anti-Eisenhower Repub- 
licans. 

In the meantime, the President’s 
personal popularity stands firm. 
Wherever a poll is held, he rolls up 
a whopping majority. If a new elec- 
tion were held tomorrow, he would 
be returned to office. If he would 
only stand up for himself, if he 
would fight for what he believes, he 
could still be one of the great Presi- 
dents. 








It has been 

almost eight years 
since our largest city 
had a municipal 
administration free 


from corruption 





T’S ALMOST eight years since Fiorel- 

lo LaGuardia left New York’s 
rickety old City Hall, a sad, heart- 
broken little man wearing a black 
sombrero. As he silently walked down 
the steps to political retirement, to 
die not long afterward, a reporter re- 
marked wistfully, “There goes good 
government.” 

LaGuardia walked slowly, as if re- 
luctant to leave the building where he 
spent most of his turbulent and suc- 
cessful career as a dedicated public 
servant. When a reporter tried to 
talk to him, he turned away, appar- 
ently preferring to stand alone in 
these final moments as he had many 
times before. 

William O’Dwyer, playing the role 
of the smiling Irishman, took over 
the reins of the city government. The 
Police Department Glee Club was on 
hand at O’Dwyer’s inaugural and. 
with unconscious humor, burst into 
a popular song of the day entitled 
No Can Do just as the swearing-in 
ceremonies neared completion. 

The ceremonies themselves were 
brief. It was a cold New Year’s Day. 
and O’Dwyer, unlike LaGuardia, 
seemed almost afraid to remain 
alone. He quickly hurried out of his 
new office to join his old cronies. And 
the first man to greet him outside 
Rosert G. Spivack, a political re- 
porter for the N. Y. Post, is an 


expert on municipal government. 


By Robert G. Spivack 


the ancient structure was none other 
than Joe Ryan, the lifetime President 
of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, now under indictment 
for misusing the union’s funds. 

The strange and sordid history 
that O’Dwyer was to make in the en- 
suing five years at City Hall was in 
the main unfolded before a nation- 
wide TV audience by Estes Kefauver 
of Tennessee and the counsel to his 
Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee, Rudolph Halley. O’Dwyer 
talked the liberal lingo, but the story 
of his regime can be summarized in 
a few words: No Mayor ever did so 
much in so short a time to bring 
city government into disrepute. 

When Ed Flynn, the late boss of 
the Bronx, saw what O’Dwyer’s ad- 
ministration was doing to the Demo- 
cratic party, he took it upon himself 
to get the Mayor as far away from 
New York politics as possible. New 
York’s gain was the nation’s loss, and 
O’Dwyer became Ambassador to 
Mexico, where he sold himself and 
a bill of goods to a large segment of 
the Mexican press. 

That O’Dwyer had a gift of gab 
none of his critics would ever deny. 
He really outdid himself, though. 
when he returned from the Kefauver 
hearings to the Mexican capital. Ac- 
cording to an American resident 
there, he spun a fantastic yarn to 


New York Seeks 


A Government 


the effect that “the underworld” was 
conspiring against him in retaliation 
for his reputation (undeserved) as 
the nemesis of Murder, Inc. As he 
told the story, Kefauver, Tobey and 
Halley were all tools of the mobs. 

After O’Dwyer came Vincent R. 
Impellitteri, a lightweight politician 
who managed through skilful press 
agentry to sell himself as the “enemy 
of the bosses.” It’s true the Demo- 
cratic bosses of the metropolis did 
not want him in City Hall, but not 
for the reasons Impellitteri gave. He 
said it was because they “could not 
control me.” Actually, it was because 
he was such a blunderer that they 
feared even more serious political re- 
percussions from his administration 
than from O’Dwyer’s. 

A politician who was once asked to 
sum up the difference between the 
O’Dwyer and Impellitteri administra 
tions said simply, “Impellitteri’s ad- 
ministration is less corrupt than 
O’Dwyer’s, but more incompetent.” 

Even the most casual visitor to 
New York could see the outward 
signs of the Impellitteri incompetence. 
As Edna Ferber and later Mrs. Wen- 
dell Willkie described it, New York 
had become the dirtiest city in the 
world. Even in the impoverished 
capitals of Europe and Asia, muni- 
cipal pride kept the streets cleaner. 

There was, of course, no reason 
why New York should be dirtier than 


any other city, even with its mam 
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moth population. The fact is that the 
city’s budget has climbed steadily in 
the last decade to the point where it 
js now $1.5 billion. The budget of 
the Sanitation Department has kept 


pace. 
Throughout the entire city gov- 
ernment, it was becoming more and 
more apparent that taxpayers were 
not getting a dollar’s worth of serv- 
ice for a dollar spent. Favored con- 
tractors, most of whom had been 
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heavy contributors to the O’Dwyer 
and Impellitteri campaign funds, 
were getting the big city contracts. 
In many instances, the materials they 
delivered were of poor quality, but 
no one in the city administration 
cared, 

With barely a handful of excep- 
tions, the quality of the men ap- 
pointed to the bench under the two 
administrations was of the lowest 
taliber: some were hacks who had 
to have their secretaries, barely out 
of law school, write their decisions. 
That, of course, applied only when 
Points of law were involved. Much 
of the time, politically connected at- 
lorneys would make a “fix,” and the 
O'Dwyer-Impellitteri judges had all 
the qualifications for doing that. 

The full story of corruption in the 
New York courts has not yet been 
told. It is common knowledge among 
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those of the inner circle that few 
judges in the highly-paid courts get 
their appointments on the basis of 
their legal qualifications alone. The 
asking price among the politicians 
for a judicial designation has been 
set at somewhere between $50,000 
and $125,000, depending on the 
court and who is doing the asking. 

Governor Dewey’s State Crime 
Commission was originally going to 
look into the matter of judicial mal- 
feasance, but suddenly the Commis- 
sion’s ardor cooled. Then the bar as- 
sociations were supposed to delve 
into the subject. Nothing has been 
heard of their investigation, if any, 
for some time. 

What has happened in the courts 
has also happened in _ education. 
O’Dwyer appointed a self-described 
admirer of Frank Costello to the 
board controlling the city colleges 
and Impellitteri kept him on. A 
Brooklyn hack whose educational 
horizons are those of Senator Mc- 
Carthy also received an appointment. 
The terms of LaGuardia’s best ap- 
pointees were allowed to lapse, and, 
when the city’s leading education 
organizations sought to protest, 
Impellitteri let them cool their heels 
in the City Hall waiting room. 

The decline of political standards 
in New York City would never have 
taken place if the Mayors since La- 
Guardia had any degree of civic re- 
sponsibility or if the State Governor, 
Thomas E. Dewey, had not protected 
them from investigation and ex- 
posure. Dewey went along with the 
cozy scheme which allows New York 
City to remain boss-ruled Democratic 
territory while upstate is the special 
preserve of the Republican ma- 
chines, no less boss-ruled and no less 
corrupt. 

But there comes a breaking point 
in public patience. It came in the 
days of the French Bourbons and it 
was ever thus, right down to the 
time Jimmy Walker got the heave-ho. 
Although New Yorkers were told in 
1945 and in 1949 how corrupt the 
machine bosses had become, the 
backroom boys led by O’Dwyer kept 


calling on the ghosts of FDR, Al 
Smith and Bob Wagner for character 
references. With the aid of some 
labor leaders who knew better and 
some misguided New Dealers who 
naively took O’Dwyer at his word, 
it was possible to preserve the old 
order intact. 

As frequently happens, the back- 
room boys began to quarrel over the 
spoils, and the public was the bene- 
ficiary. After Flynn had managed to 
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get O’Dwyer out of New York, he 
felt the most important thing was 
to give the Democratic party a new 
face. The most respectable politicians 
in the city were those in the Liberal 
party, who went along with the 
Democrats nationally on the main is- 
sues of the New Deal but had con- 
sistently refused to play ball on the 
local level, where broad issues were 
not involved, 

The Liberals wanted Ferdinand 
Pecora for Mayor. Flynn and the 
suave new leader of Tammany Hall, 
Carmine DeSapio, decided to go 
along. He was no firebrand, and 
there are many who felt that Pecora 
was too tolerant of what was going 
on. But he was far from being the 
worst candidate available. 

In Queens County, however, where 
the Democratic boss, Jim Roe, makes 
Colonel McCormick look like a lib- 
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eral, there was opposition to the 
Flynn-DeSapio-Liberal endorsement 
of Pecora. Roe, with the connivance 
of O’Dwyer’s ex-press secretary, Wil- 
liam Donoghue, started a so-called 
anti-boss Experience party and des- 
ignated Vincent Impellitteri as_ its 
candidate. By capitalizing on the 
growing public dissatisfaction with 
boss-rule, Impellitteri swept into 
power. He immediately kissed and 
made up with Flynn and all the 
other bosses except DeSapio, against 
whom he had a personal grievance. 

It soon became apparent that 
Impellitteri should have run under 
the emblem of the Bitter Exper- 
ience party. All the well-intentioned 
but misguided independent voters 
who were taken in by his line of 
political palaver began to drift away 
from him. 

Not long afterward came _ the 
deluge, in the form of Estes Kefauver 
and Halley. The backroom boys 
tried to laugh them out of court, but 
Estes had a stubborn streak, and, 
when nobody else would back him 
up, God’s Angry Man, Charles Tobey, 
supported him to the hilt. 

Kefauver ard Halley ripped the 
halo off Tom Dewey, who had looked 
the other way while nearby Saratoga 
ran wide open. But, even more im- 
portant, they tore through the 
mythology that O’Dwyer had been 
able to build up about himself. 
Impellitteri, who spent most of his 
time greeting Channel swimmers, 
posing with models and acting like a 
Junior League McCarthy, succeeded 
in destroying himself. While the city 
burned, Impellitteri played. The sub- 
way fare, already increased 100 per 
cent, went up another 50 per cent. 
Rents rose. Taxes rose, and city serv- 
ices declined. 

What Impellitteri was too insen- 
sitive to realize was that while the 
city burned the voters were burning. 
At the first opportunity they had to 
express themselves, they gave him 
the trouncing of his lengthy but un- 
distinguished political life. The op- 
portunity came on September 15, in 
the first Democratic Mayoralty pri- 


IMPELLITTERI: CHANNEL SWIMMERS 
mary in sixteen years. Three of the 
more backward-looking Democratic 
bosses favored Impellitteri, mainly 
because they were afraid he’d run as 
an independent if they didn’t back 
him. Two of the other bosses, De- 
Sapio of Tammany and Charles 
Buckley, who succeeded Flynn in the 
Bronx, backed young Robert F. 
Wagner, son of the former Senator. 

The result was a defeat for Impel- 
litteri by better than 2-1. Even the 
Democratic “regulars” found his 
scorn for his duties too much to 
take. In certain districts, it was ob- 
vious also that the New Deal still 





O'DWYER: A MYTHOLOGY DESTROYED 


remained a political symbol in New 
York. Wagner, who is actually much 
too cautious and slow-moving for a 
young man, campaigned as a New 
Deal Democrat. But the vote was 
mainly anti-In-pellitteri rather than 
pro-Wagner. Some of the most re. 
actionary areas of the city turned on 
the Mayor, who eventually became 
known as “Impellitteri the Impos- 
sible.” 

Perhaps the most significant factor 
in the primary was the failure of 
nearly three-quarters of the eligible 
Democrats to come to the polls at 
all. This was taken to mean that 
they found neither Wagner nor Im- 
pellitteri very inspiring figures. 

The anti-boss, clean-government 
trend which started with the election 
of FDR Jr. to Congress in 1949 on 
the Liberal and Four Freedoms lines 
continued with the defeat of the 
machines in the 1950 special election 
and went on through 1951, when 
Halley ran for President of the City 
Council. Every indication is that the 
trend, if anything, has grown more 
pronounced in the last two years. 

There are new three major candi- 
dates for Mayor of New York: 
Halley, Wagner and Harold Riegel- 
man, a bit of a Colonel Blimp whom 
Dewey advanced in order not to 
damage Impellitteri’s chances in the 
event Impellitieri won the Demo- 
cratic primary. As this is written, 
Impellitteri still talks of running 
again as an “independent.” The 
American Labor party, largely Com- 
munist-controlled, also has a candi- 
date, as does the Socialist party. 

While it is too early to forecast the 
election, Halley does seem to have 
succeeded in making himself the cen- 
tral figure. The Democrats are still 
sore at him for what the Kefauver 
investigation did. The Republicans 
profess to fear “union control” of 
the city. By this, they insinuate that 
Halley is a puppet of David 
Dubinsky. The Communists would 
rather have incompetents in public 
office. It will be only a few weeks 
and we'll see what the voters will 
have. 
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| ONSIDERABLE speculation about 

Ci Russia’ hydrogen bomb has 
been emanating recently from the 
White House. The President and 
members of his Cabinet may go on 
the air in a series of Sunday-night 
broadcasts to discuss our military 
strength and to speak openly about 
such things as atomic stockpiles. This 
project is called “Operation Candor” 
by journalists who have been given 
advance knowledge. 

One thing Operation Candor will 
probably not tell the American 
people: Civil defense against atomic 
warfare, as formulated by the Fed- 
eral Government till now, has been 
a failure. A program that started with 
immense ballyhoo six months after 
the invasion of Korea has come al- 
most to a standstill. On August 18, 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
Val Peterson ordered the closing of 
the Federal citizens’ training school 
at St. Mary’s College in California. 
All that is left of the FCDA’s train- 
ing program is a staff college at 
Olney, Maryland; citizens’ training 
has been abandoned. 

Congress created the FCDA in 
January 1951 and voted it a fairly 
large budget. The new organization, 
with ex-Governor Millard Caldwell 
of Florida as Administrator, was 


SAMUEL MaRKHAM is a Western jour- 
nalist who has made extensive studies 
of U.S. civil-defense preparations. 
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We are still unprepared ‘for an atomic Pearl Harbor 


The Failure of 


Civil Defense 


By Samuel Markham 


launched with terrific fanfare. It 
spread the fear of imminent doom 
of American cities from fleets of 
Russian bombers. It pictured the 
possibility of biological warfare, of 
Soviet agents poisoning our water 
supplies, disseminating deadly germs 
that might kill people en masse, and 
poisoning our crops, cattle and food 
supplies. And, finally, it suggested 
the possibility that the enemy might 
use poison gas against our civilians, 
especially the incredible nerve gas, a 
few drops of which on the skin will 
kill a person in a matter of minutes. 

By means of leaflets and booklets 
in millions of copies, by radio and 
TV shows, occasional mock raids and 
practice drills involving entire cities, 
the FCDA and the state and city de- 
fense organizations began to make a 
dent in American apathy toward the 
cumulative horrors that may lie in 
wait for us if World War III breaks 
out. Responding most effectively to 
these stimuli were the people of the 
congested states and cities. New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
some New England states, California 
and a few others really got going. 
Their legislatures voted appreciable 
sums for civil defense and created 
reasonably effective planning organ- 
izations. 

Other states, located in the interior, 
didn’t feel the urgency. New Mexico, 
Montana, the Dakotas, Utah and 
others paid practically no attention 





‘MOST CITIZENS ARE LEFT LIMP’ 


to the agitation from the Federal 
Government that they get into the 
civil-defense act. When Federal of- 
ficials tried to inspire the city fathers 
of Salt Lake City, for example, they 
met the response that “God would 
take care of the situation—if and 
when it happened.” Other states, 
like Arizona, made some stabs at 
civil defense but eventually subsided 
into apathy. 

However, some cities went all-out 
for the program. New York City has 
enlisted some first-rate personnel. 
San Francisco has kept a sizable staff 
of planners at work. Washington, D. 
C. was among the best of city organ- 
izations. And Oakland, California 
taxed itself heavily and, like a few 
other cities, outfitted a model under- 
ground disaster headquarters. 

The Red Cross launched a fairly 
successful program in getting people 
to take first-aid courses. Stockpiles of 
emergency supplies were laid up in 
Federal warehouses. New York State 
organized a training school. And so 
on, 

But in July 1952 civil defense suf- 
fered its first major setback when 
Congress cut the FCDA’s request for 
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$500 million for the next fiscal year 
down to $45 million, thereby setting 
a record for budget cuts. In view of 
the tremendous needs of the country 
for shelters, supplies, trained per- 
sonnel, etc., this appropriation was 
literally a drop in the bucket. It 
meant that Congress had no confi- 
dence in the program, and the com- 
mittee handling the appropriation 
said so explicitly. It criticized the 
men running the FCDA. 

This action seemed to many people 
who studied the Federal program 
neither erratic nor senseless. On the 
contrary, it showed that Congress 
was on the ball. Any inspection of 
the FCDA revealed that it operated 
on many erroneous assumptions and 
had inadequate plans. 

The FCDA organization was there- 
upon deflated. Of its four training 
schools, two—in Oklahoma and Penn- 
sylvania—were immediately closed. 
All the schools had had tough sled- 
ding since they were organized. Stu- 
dents consisted of state, county and 
municipal officials sent there at local 
government expense. At times, stu- 
dents were so hard to get that the 
countryside was scoured to find 
trainees. The training centered on 
fighting home fires, rescuing people 
caught in bombed dwellings, radi- 
ological monitoring, first aid, etc. 
This kind of civil defense is sub- 
stantially defense for peacetime dis- 
aster, not for the extraordinary dis- 
asters inflicted by atomic war. In 


short, there were exciting lectures 
about what atomic war, biological 
war and chemical war could do to 
our cities and people, but little about 
realistic defense against them. 

In 1953, Congress cut the Presi- 
dent’s request for $150 million for 
civil defense to $35 million. Again it 
showed little confidence in the pro- 
gram, even though the inept Gover- 
nor Caldwell had given way to the 
more astute and sincere ex-Governor 
Peterson of Nebraska. 

Basically, the FCDA, however 
earnest its intentions, is fighting a 
losing battle. Apathy toward civil 
defense is increasing. The terrible 
possibilities of atomic warfare leave 
most citizens limp. The more they 
look at movies of what happened to 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and hear 
about biological and poison-gas war- 
fare, the more they are inclined to 
say, “What’s the use?” 

They take little consolation from 
the fact that our alerting system is 
far better than it was in the last war. 
A vast radar network has been built 
around our coasts. We have a good 
ground-observer corps. And squad- 
rons of jet-fighter planes are being 
trained to defend our land. But even 
so, according to the retired head of 
the Air Force, General Hoyt Van- 
denberg, 7 out of 10 enemy planes, 
attacking in force, would probably 
be able to get through and drop 
their bombs over American targets. 

With the coming of the hydrogen 





GONE TO POT 


The French Overseas Ministry has officially listed an Ivory Coast Senator as dead 


—eaten by cannibal constituents—News item. 


Unlike our land, where a Senator, 


However wrong his reasoning, 
Is a seasoned statesman thanks to years 


And not to added seasoning, 


On the Ivory Coast, a Senator 
Who is plump of body and limb 
Doesn't serve, it seems, his constituents— 


His constituents serve him. 


—Richard Armour 





bomb, any meaning which civil de. 
fense, as conceived by the FCDA. 
might have had has probably van. 
ished. Before, there was insistence 
that our cities would not be evacuated 
in case of war. Now there is talk of 
the possibility of evacuation, the very 
thought of which freezes people's 
minds. 

The literature on civil defense and 
the training given at civil-defense 
schools is not based on any actual 
experience with atomic warfare. 
Japan had no defense against the 
A-bomb. Nor, according to such ex- 
perts as Ralph Lapp, have our civil- 
defense planners worked out any re- 
alistic defense—at least not yet. 

The possibility of World War III 
is not less remote now than it was 
in 1951, when the new civil-defense 
program was started. The dangers 
from a fanatical enemy, resorting to 
A-warfare and_ biological warfare, 
are still real. But military and civil- 
ian strategists have yet to come up 
with methods that the average citizen 
can use to insure survival in case of 
atom war, except to murmur of 
evacuation, Yet, we can imagine the 
confusion and tragedy which evacua- 
tion of New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco and _ other 
closely-packed cities would entail. 
We can also imagine the loss of war 
production, the setback to morale. 

Perhaps the President will unfold 
before the American people in his 
projected broadcasts a new plan of 
civil defense. There are hints to that 
effect. If so, there will be a revival 
of interest. 

But the costs will be high. Accord- 
ing to Stewart Alsop, the Administra- 
tion intends to tell us how much real 
sacrifice civil defense in a world of 
hydrogen warfare entails. It is pos 
sible that the President “will propose 
a national tax as one painful but 
necessary means of paying the bill 
for this insurance.” But the Admin- 
istration will also have to come up 
with specifics, to wit: What do 
people and communities have to do 
now to stand a reasonable chance 
of survival in a third world war? 


The Neu Leader 
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LORD SALISBURY 


HE CORRESPONDENT of a British newspaper, comment- 
7: on the crisis in the United Nations General As- 
sembly over the nomination of India to the political 
conference on Korea, remarked that “this is the first 
time that the British Commonwealth, together with many 
European states, have openly opposed the United States 
on a question of general policy.” If he had been writing 
after the vote was taken, he might have added that it was 
the first time that Britain and Russia had combined their 
political forces to outvote America in the United Nations 
on a matter which the American Government regarded 
as of vital interest to itself. 

The whole story of the August crisis has to be seen 
in the context of the world situation as it existed during 
the last phase of the Korean War. In effect, the armed 
struggle in Korea was an extension of the conflict be- 
tween the NATO and Soviet blocs in Europe. The Korean 
War was a sector in the worldwide front for the contain- 
ment of the Russo-Chinese alliance; the violent expan- 
sion of the Communist power bloc was being opposed by 
the Western democracies in Korea, just as it had been 
in the mountains of Greece or the streets of Berlin, the 
difference being that, on the shores of the Pacific, re- 
sistance involved, as it had not in Europe, full-scale war- 
fare. As far as military cooperation went, the coalition 
stood up well to the ordeal; the Allies operated without 
serious friction under a unified command, held a line 
against heavy attacks, and remained together in the field 
until the cessation of hostilities. It seemed reasonable to 
expect that they would maintain a similar unity and 
Strength of purpose for diplomatic bargaining in the 
postwar peace conference. 

There were, however, two complications. In the first 
place, the fact that one of the two “sides” in the Korean 
War was the United Nations as an organized body had 
C.F. Hupson, a Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
“erved for seven years in the British Foreign Office. He 
8 the author of three books on Asia. This article has 
been adapted from the Twentieth Century of London. 
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By G. F. Hudson 


INDIA AND THE 
KOREAN CONFERENCE 


Why Britain and America Split 


produced a strangely contradictory (and quite unprece- 
dented) constitutional situation. The United Nations, 
through its appropriate organs, had authorized military 
assistance to South Korea and had appointed a com- 
mander-in-chief for the United Nations armed forces; 
the member states actually participating in the Korean 
War therefore represented the United Nations in the 
fullest sense. 

But the membership also included Russia and other 
Communist states, who had throughout the war given 
moral and material support to North Korea and China, 
providing the armaments without which the latter could 
not have carried on the war at all. Further included in 
the United Nations membership were a number of “neu- 
trals,” of whom some had given moral support to the 
constitutionally adopted policy of the organization and 
had reasonably good excuses for not sending any troops 
to Korea, while others—notably India—had taken a very 
equivocal position between the two camps. Thus, at the 
end of the war, the United Nations comprised states 
which had fought on its behalf, states which had assisted 
its enemies, and states which had remained neutral, all 
retaining equal and unimpaired rights as members of the 
organization. This situation held possibilities of serious 
trouble if attempts were to be made to bring in as rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations at the peace confer- 
ence states which had defied or ignored its decisions. 

The second complicating factor was the difference of 
opinion between Britain and America over Chinese rep- 
resentation in the United Nations and the closely related 
question of the Chinese Nationalist regime in Formosa. 
The British Government—and in this matter the replace- 
ment of a Labor by a Conservative cabinet made virtually 
no difference—took the view that China’s seat in the 
United Nations should be transferred unconditionally to 
the Peking Government, and that no support should be 
given to the Nationalists in Formosa. The American Gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, held that the Chinese Com- 
munists should not be seated without giving guarantees 
of good behavior, and that the containment of Commu- 
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nism in the Far East involved the preservation of the 
Chinese Nationalist remnant in its island stronghold. 
This divergence of policies has been a fact of inter- 
national relations since the spring of 1950. 

It must further be emphasized that, since Russia had 
from the outset been vigorously pressing for the seating 
of Communist China, any British diplomatic activity in 
support of this cause must lead to a Russo-British com- 
bination against America—a grouping of powers which 
would cut across the line of division created on all other 
major issues by the cold war between the Soviet Union 
and the Western democracies. Already in 1950, the 
British canvassing for votes in the United Nations to 
bring about the seating of Communist China had pro- 
duced considerable tension between London and Wash- 
ington, but it had been temporarily relieved by the 
British undertaking to suspend advocacy of Peking’s 
claim for the duration of the war in Korea. This only 
meant, however, that the question was bound to come 
up again as soon as fighting had ceased, and the signs 
in the summer of 1953 were that the difference of opinion 
between Britain and America had become more, and 
not less, sharp with the passage of time. The British 
were more than ever convinced that a settlement with 
Communist China was possible if Peking were given full 
international recognition and all support for the Na- 
tionalists were withdrawn. The Americans, on the other 
hand, having lost thirty-five times as many men killed in 
Korea as the British, were deeply embittered against the 
Peking regime, and the electorate had in November 1952 
returned to power the Republican party, which was much 
more deeply committed than its rival to a “tough” policy 
in the Far East. 

Meanwhile, in Europe, following the death of Stalin 
and the revival of Western hopes of better times, a new 
initiative had been taken for the relaxation of inter- 
national tension. The Foreign Ministers of America, 
Britain and France, after meeting for consultation among 
themselves, had proposed to Russia a conference on the 
German question, In its reply, the Soviet Government 
had strongly objected to the procedure adopted by the 
Western powers. The Soviet note complained that it was 
contrary to international usage for three powers to re- 
quest a conference with a fourth after previously concert- 
ing a common policy. In other words, to use language 
which was to become fashionable a few weeks later, the 
Russians demanded a “round-table” and not an “across- 
the-table” conference: they wanted scope for a diplomacy 
designed to play off the Western powers against one an- 
other. But the manner of the Western approach was the 
natural outcome of several years of political conflict in 
which the Western powers had only been able to resist 
the blackmailing tactics of Russia, particularly in Berlin, 
by maintaining a firm unity among themselves. They 
fully realized that the defense of Western Europe de- 
pended on the solidarity of the nations combined in the 
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North Atlantic alliance and that it would be highly 
dangerous for them to bargain with Russia except as a 
bloc with a policy agreed in advance. On the German 
question, America, Britain and France had in fact suc. 
ceeded in working out an agreed policy, and they were 
resolved that any meeting with Russia should be a two- 
sided, across-the-table conference, whether the Russians 
liked it or not. 

If, then, this was to be the shape of the table for a dis- 
cussion of the affairs of Europe, where the opposition of 
the two worlds had not so far involved a clash of arms, 
it was only to be expected that it would be even more 
emphatically two-sided in the peace conference which was 
to follow the war in Korea. A peace conference was tradi- 
tionally an occasion on which ex-belligerents bargained 
with each other across the table, instead of shooting at 
each other across the battlefield, but still retaining the 
alignments on which the war had been fought. There was 
nothing surprising, therefore, in the words of the armis- 
tice agreement signed on July 27, which declared: 

“In order to insure the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, the military commanders of both 
sides hereby recommend to the governments of the 
countries concerned on both sides that, within three 
months after the Armistice Agreement is signed and 
becomes effective, a political conference on a higher 
level of both sides be held by representatives ap- 
pointed respectively, to settle through negotiation the 
questions of the withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Korea, the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, 
ae.” 

The term “both sides” was used throughout the text of 
the armistice agreement to designate the belligerents in 
the Korean War, and there can be no doubt that the 
agreement contemplated a peace conference of traditional 
type between the governments which had actually taken 
part in the war. As the wording of the text had been 
very carefully considered, and as Britain had been rep- 
resented at the headquarters of General Clark, it must 
be assumed that the British Government had given its 
consent to the formula, by which it was, in any case, 
legally bound. Two days later, however, Lord Salisbury, 
as Acting Foreign Secretary, made a statement of British 
policy in the House of Lords which involved a consid: 
erable departure from the conception of a conference of 
“both sides.” Speaking in a debate on the international 
situation, he said: 

“As regards the composition of the conference, it 
seems clear that those who take part must necessarily 
include the North and South Koreans, the United 
States, who were entrusted by the United Nations 
with the unified command, and the People’s Republic 
of China and the Soviet Union, both of which have a 
common frontier on the Korean peninsula. We our- 
selves, of course, expect to play a part, and we think 
that Australia, too, and also India, as a great Asiatic 
power with special responsibilities in the Korean 
armistice, should be there.” 


Lord Salisbury thus proposed to bring into the confer- 
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ence two powers, namely Russia and India, which had 
not taken part with combat troops in the Korean War. It 
might have been held that Russia should be invited both 
as one of the five formally recognized Great Powers 
(the other four being in any case belligerents in Korea) 
and as a quasi-belligerent (since she had kept the war 
going by supplying North Korea and China with indis- 
pensable armaments). But Lord Salisbury preferred to 
urge Russian participation simply on the ground that 
Russia was a close neighbor of Korea. 

He found it less easy to supply a good reason for the 
candidacy of India, which was neither a formally recog- 
nized Great Power nor a quasi-belligerent nor a neighbor 
of Korea. She could only be nominated as “a great Asiatic 
power with special responsibilities in the Korean armis- 
tice.” These responsibilities, however, were of a non- 
political character; they could have been discharged by 
any neutral state acceptable to both sides—originally, 
the Allies had proposed that they should be entrusted 
to the International Red Cross—and if they had been 
assigned to Switzerland or Peru nobody would have sug- 
gested that they established a claim to be represented at 
a political conference. The only sound basis for the can- 
didacy was, in fact, that India was “a great Asiatic 
power.” But if the peace conference was to be extended 
to include Asian neutrals—for which the armistice agree- 
ment did not provide—then Japan, as a nation much 
more directly concerned with the future of Korea, had a 
comparable claim to participate. 

The British Government’s desire to bring India into 
the conference might be explained as a gesture of Com- 
monwealth solidarity, a move to demonstrate British 
good will toward India. But, in a matter of such import- 
ance, it was hardly to be supposed that Britain would 
take a stand merely to please India, without giving 
thought to the effects which India’s presence at the con- 
ference would be likely to have. It is clear that much 
thought had indeed been given to this point, and on the 
day after Lord Salisbury had expounded the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the composition of the confer- 
ence, Mr. Butler, as Acting Prime Minister, gave the 
House of Commons a slightly indiscreet glimpse of what 
they hoped to achieve at the conference: 

“The aim and object of the political conference 
will be to make progress with Korean problems, but 
we hope for something further. . .. We hope that the 
success achieved and the atmosphere created, against 
the background of the general situation in Asia— 
where we hope to see the same sort of relief of tension 
as we hope for in Europe—will lead to consideration 
of the other outstanding major problems of the Far 
East. This brings me to the question of Chinese rep- 
resentation in the United Nations. This matter, 
strictly, can be decided only by the United Nations, 
and not by the political conference. All the political 


conference can do is to make agreed recommenda- 
tions.” 


As if to underline the significance of Mr. Butler’s 
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statement, the Indian Prime Minister gave a press con- - 
ference in New Delhi on the same day. He was reported 
as taking an “unequivocally positive line” on the need 
to admit the delegates of the Peking Government to the 
United Nations; until this was done, he declared, the 
United Nations could never function effectively, nor 
would Far Eastern problems be settled. 

On the main issue of controversy between Britain and 
the United States, New Delhi’s mind was thus decisively 
made up, and Mr. Butler’s speech showed that it was the 
British intention to bring up just this issue at a certain 
stage in the proceedings of the conference. Such was the 
consideration which determined British views on the 
composition of the conference. If Russia and India were 
added to the belligerents, it would appreciably alter the 
balance of the conference and heavily reinforce the 
British position when the question of Chinese represen- 
tation in the United Nations was introduced, since both 
Russia and India were committed to support for the seat- 
ing of the Peking delegates. For an initiative in the mat- 
ter at the conference, however, India would be in a 
much better position than either Russia or Britain, for a 
Russian proposal would be in effect a demand from the 
“other side,” whereas a British proposal would be too 
much of a defection from the Western camp; but India, 
as a friendly, impartial Asian neutral, could suggest a 
compromise formula, which Britain and Russia could 
then accept and commend for consideration to the United 
States. This would amount to very strong political pres- 
sure on the American delegates; they would lack at the 
conference that phalanx of Latin American supporters 
which normally gives America such a strong position in 
the General Assembly, and would be in danger of diplo- 
matic isolation, with the reproach of obstructing an other- 
wise attainable peace settlement. In such circumstances, 
it might be anticipated that America would have to yield 
and that the objectives of British policy would be in- 
cluded in the “agreed recommendations” of which Mr. 
Butler spoke. 

The defect in this otherwise well-conceived diplomatic 
design was that its success depended on American con- 
sent to the inclusion of India in the conference, and, at 
the time when Lord Salisbury first proposed Indian par- 
ticipation, American consent had been neither sought nor 
given. If America refused consent, it might still be pos- 
sible to get India into the conference by outvoting Amer- 
ica in the General Assembly, but, in that case, the conflict 
would be likely to produce so much American antagonism 
that India would have little chance of successfully playing 
her intended role at the conference. Moreover, by publicly 
nominating India for a seat at the conference, the British 
Government put itself in a position from which it could 
not withdraw. 

In the end, America supported the invitation to Russia, 
insisting only on the condition that Communist China 
and North Korea should ask for it—a clause intended to 
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make it clear that Russia represented the enemy states. 
It was to India, however, that the American Government 
really objected, and there is no reason to believe that 
Britain was ever encouraged to suppose that India’s pres- 
ence would be welcome. The Americans feared India’s 
participation in the conference for exactly the same rea- 
son that the British wanted it—because India would be 
Britain’s political ally against America and, as an Asian 
neutral at a round-table conference, would be particu- 
larly dangerous to the American position. The British 
determination to pack the conference for the advantage 
of British policy was therefore met with an equally strong 
American determination to unpack it for the advantage 
of American policy, and the dispute had to be carried to 
a vote in the General Assembly. 

The Americans might have tried counter-packing by 
accepting India and additionally nominating Japan, and 
Mr. Lodge, in his speech to the Assembly, in fact claimed 
that Japan had as good a right to attend the conference 
as India; but this course would have involved the risk 
that India might get the necessary number of Assembly 
votes, while Japan might not. The American Government 
therefore preferred to oppose the nomination of India 
and muster all its political resources in the Assembly to 
defeat the candidacy. America succeeded in preventing 
the two-thirds majority réquired for nomination, but 
could not avert a simple majority in favor of India, which 
received the votes of the Soviet, Asian-Arab and Com- 
monwealth blocs (with the notable exception of Pakistan) 
and of several European states. 

In this public contest, neither the British nor the 
American representatives revealed the real reasons for 
their respective attitudes. The British sang the praises of 
round tables, as compared with oblong ones, and de- 
clared their belief that India would make a valuable con- 
tribution to the conference, without indicating what they 
expected that contribution to be. The Americans, re- 
luctant to offend India and her backers more than was 
absolutely necessary in order to oppose her candidacy, 
merely argued that the conference must be a two-sided 
affair, with no place for a neutral. They also tried to 
divert from themselves onto South Korea some of the 
unpopularity they were incurring, by declaring that 
President Syngman Rhee had threatened to boycott the 
conference if India attended it—a line which exposed 
them to the gibe that the United States had evidently 
become a satellite of South Korea. In reality, the Amer- 
ican objection to India was quite independent of the at- 
titude of South Korea. 

The United Nations correspondent of the London Times 
wrote from New York on August 12 that “India’s position 
for some reason is viewed with increasing suspicion in 
this country.” The words “for some reason” are typical 
of British unawareness of the extent to which Indian be- 
havior in relation to the Korean War has aroused resent- 
ment in America over the last three years. Common- 
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wealth ties, and the basic Indo-British accord on policy 
toward China, have caused British opinion to condone 
India’s refusal to send troops to Korea after the Indian 
delegate on the Security Council had concurred in the 
decision to resist the aggression. But Americans have not 
been so ready to make excuses for India; they have 
taken the Korean War much more seriously than the 
British and see India as a defaulter and deserter from 
the United Nations. The friendly relations between New 
Delhi and Peking, which Britain approves as preparing 
the way for a rapprochement between China and the 
West, appear to many Americans as collusion with the 
enemy, and some of Mr. Nehru’s pronouncements on 
world affairs seem to them indistinguishable from the 
incitements of the World Peace Congress. 

Even without the specific reaction of Mr. Dulles to 
what was plainly a British tactical maneuver, there could 
not have been any favorable response in America to a 
proposal for the attendance of India at a conference to 
end the war in Korea. The British may deplore the Amer- 
ican tendency to classify mankind too sharply into 
friends and enemies, but it is a hard fact of international 
relations of which British policy must take account. It 
is useless to proceed on the assumption that all Americans 
who do not take their opinions from the Washington 
Post are merely figments of a bad dream. If “realism” 
is to be the criterion, Senator Knowland is just as much 
a reality as Mao Tse-tung. 

The obvious lesson of the recent crisis is, of course. 
that better liaison is necessary between London and 
Washington, and that each government should in the 
future take more care not to commit itself publicly to a 
course of action without consultation with the other. But 
it is not enough merely to consult when political aims are 
basically different: a supreme effort is needed to recon- 
cile the Far Eastern policies of the two countries. For if 
they are not reconciled, and if their conflict emerges 
again in the United Nations or at an international con- 
ference as it has already emerged indirectly over the In- 
dian nomination, the result can only be a grave weaken- 
ing of the Anglo-American alliance, on which, in the last 
resort, the security of the free world depends. Britain 
cannot continue for long, in a period of global conflict, 
to have two separate foreign policies, one for the region 
of the North Atlantic and another for the Pacific; to com- 
bine with America in order to resist Soviet expansion 
in Europe, and to combine with the Soviet bloc in order 
to thwart American policy in the Far East. The British 
Government, with bipartisan support, may be fully con- 
vinced that its aim of seating Communist China in the 
United Nations is the right one, and it is fully entitled 
to press its view with the utmost vigor in direct nego 
tiation with America; but as long as America is not 
persuaded to take the same line, maneuvers to exert pres 
sure by forming diplomatic combinations with Commu- 
nist states against America can only lead to disaster. 
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LETTER FROM KOREA: 





NEWS FROM 
THE NORTH 


By Harold J. Noble 


SEOUL 
E ARE HEARTENED, but per- 
haps a bit bewildered, here 
at the large number of missions 
dashing about to find out what can 
be done to help this devastated land. 
UNKRA, KCAC, UNKURK, the Joint 
Board, the Korea-America Commis- 
sion are only a few of the interna- 
tional bodies devoted to relief, rehab- 
ilitation and perhaps unification of 
Korea. It is impossible to believe that 
they will not duplicate each other’s 
activities or begin to compete. 

Equally bewildering is the fact 
that, out of the $200 million which 
Congress appropriated for Korean 
relief, $17 million or thereabouts 
was promptly spent to ship wheat 
and rice here. Korea is exporting 
rice, and everyone agrees it will 
have a wonderful crop this autumn. 
What it needs is basic rehabilitation, 
the reconstruction of buildings and 
factories and communications, not 
huge shipments of food. 

Up in the North, they’ve just had 
a first-class purge, among whose vic- 
tims was the 1945 head of the 
Korean Communist party, since 1948 
Foreign Minister of the Pyongyang 
Government. Others were the director 
of guerrilla operations and chief of 
Communist intelligence activities in 
South Korea. 12 were tried, accord- 
ing to the Pyongyang radio, and 11 
have been shot. The papers down 
here say that the total is actually 
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closer to 60. The Secretary General 
of the Korean CP, Ho Kai, has re- 
portedly committed suicide. 

I was highly flattered by being 
charged at the trial with responsi- 
bility for undermining all these good 
Communists and luring them into the 
imperialist camp. However, the case 
against me was not made too skil- 
fully. For example, they had me up 
to much of this skulduggery during 
1947, a year in which I was never in 
Korea. And on many other occa- 
sions when I was supposedly con- 
spiring with a top Communist leader, 
| was actually in France, the United 
States or Japan. 

With this disruptive portion of the 
party safely under the sod, the Korean 
CP has held its Sixth Plenum to get 
the word from Moscow via Marshal 
Kim I] Sung, the Russian-sponsored 
head of the “Government” up there. 
On August 30, a speech by the jolly 
Marshal on postwar rehabilitation 
and economic development came over 
the radio for nearly two hours. 

“The Armistice is a great victory 
for us,” said Kim. Then he reproved 
the tendency of some comrades to 
believe that the war would be re- 
sumed immediately and the tendency 
of others to believe that complete 
peace had arrived. At the political 
conference, “whose fundamental pur- 
pose is to force the armed forces of 
the United States and its followers 
to withdraw completely from South 


Korea,” the Korean question should 
be solved by the Korean people 
themselves. This sounded pretty 
good, except that Kim made no men- 
tion of the withdrawal of Chinese 
troops and spoke of bringing in Rus- 
sian technicians and advisers. 

The greater part of the speech was 
devoted to problems of reconstruc- 
tion. Kim made it clear that North 
Korean farmers can expect a labor 
draft and that the mines and fac- 
tories, once they are rebuilt or re- 
opened, are going to be worked by 
conscript labor for the most part. 
Even the ordinary worker isn’t going 
to get off with the soft life he had be- 
fore the war. Kim tells us that last 
winter a regiment of the Communist 
army was sent into the forests, where 
the “comrade soldiers showed effi- 
ciency to the extent of 1,000 per cent 
compared with the work standards 
currently in force.” If this is an indi- 
cation of the new work norm, it’s go- 
ing to be a tough winter in North 
Korea even without the war. 

I understand that some Americans 
feel we should help rebuild North 
Korea equally with South Korea on 
the ethical principle of helping every- 
body. Those kind souls need not be 
concerned. Marshal Kim tells us that 
Malenkov has promised one billion 
rubles to North Korea for recon- 
struction, while other “democracies” 
are also contributing. So, we can get 
to work down here with a clear con- 
science, knowing that our United 
Nations brothers, the Russians, will 
take care of the North. 

Most people have the idea that we 
at least got back to the original start- 
ing line after three years of fighting. 
Any Korean could tell you different, 
and the loss of territory by the Re- 
public of Korea is carefully under- 
lined by the North Korean chief: 
“There are hundreds of thousands 
of people living in the newly liber- 
ated areas—the Kaesong, Kaepung, 
Panmun, Namyonpaek and Ongjin 
Peninsula areas.” Kaesong was the 
third most important city in the 
country when the war started. Com- 
rade Kim is looking after it now. 








A nation-by-nation roundup indicates 
a new epoch has opened 


EUROPE 
1993 


By Irving Brown 





HE PAST YEAR has introduced a new epoch in the 
eetane history of Europe. Since the October 1952 
congress of the Soviet Communist party and the death 
of Stalin in March 1953, the Kremlin has moved from 
a frontal attack to a more subtle offensive. 

® In Italy, the fall of de Gasperi marks the end of the 
five years of political stability which followed the 
electoral victory of the Christian Democrats in 1948. 

® In England, the Conservative Government has be- 
come more entrenched. Its economic policy seems to be 
gaining, while internal conflict in the ranks of the Labor 
party has made a change of regime less likely. 

© In France, the advent of a new government has not 
altered the fundamental political crisis which prevents 
ithe country from taking a leading part in the recon- 
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struction of a united Europe. At the same time, the 
French workers have at long last begun to transform 
their frustrations into mass action, led by non-Commu- 
nist unions for the first time in years. 

© Germany has registered two great victories for de- 
mocracy and defeats for Moscow in recent months. 

© The idea of European unity and a European Army 
does not seem an immediate, practical possibility. 

® The economic situation has more or less leveled off, 
but the basic disequilibrium of the economy has not 
been fundamentally changed. Although early-spring un- 
employment has been reduced, the economic difficulties 
of the European countries, especially France and Italy, 
have not been surmounted. The basic nature of the 
American aid program is changing, with a declining 
amount of economic assistance and an increasing amount 
of military aid. 

Let me elaborate in some detail on the essential ele- 
ments of this changing European picture: 

The European economy remains essentially unstable. 
The increase in production and the reduction of the 
dollar gap are encouraging signs. But although the West- 
ern European economy has expanded by 3 per cent (com- 
paring the first halves of 1952 and 1953), the increase 
in the U.S. and Canada has been 11 per cent. This 
means, to quote the London Observer, that “the gap 
between the prosperous Western Hemisphere and its 
European ‘poor relations’ was once again expanding.” 
Reduction of the trade deficit between Western Europe 
and the Western Hemisphere is primarily due to a de- 
cline in European imports. At the same time, equilibrium 
has been maintained because of the abnormally high 
economic activity in the U.S. (due to the Korean War), 
while European economic activity has been relatively 
low. Although the trade balance of the Western 
European countries with the entire world improved, the 
total volume of external trade fell by 2 per cent. Thus, 
both exports and imports declined. 

These few facts emphasize the extremely shaky nature 
of European economic recovery. And no fundamental 
economic solution—whether internal, or external through 
a united European or Atlantic economy—is in sight. 

Inside the Soviet Union, Stalin’s death has de- 
stroyed, at least for the present, the existence of a single 
unquestioned dictator and has led to an internal fight 
for power within the Soviet apparatus. The liquidation of 
Beria is, in all probability, a prelude to further purges 
and liquidations within the Soviet Empire. 

These stresses and strains are not confined to Soviet 
Russia but have repercussions in Eastern Europe and the 
Far East. The struggle for Stalin’s succession imposes 0M 
the present rulers of the Soviet Union, as well as their 
rivals for power, the absolute necessity to seek stability 
and a period of respite. Recent spectacular Soviet moves 
in foreign policy reveal that the Kremlin is attempting t 
appear to have softened its attiude toward the Western 
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EAST GERMANY'S JUNE DAYS: 'A SMASHING BLOW' 


world. Measures are also being announced which give the 
impression that internal liberalization is under way. 

The Soviet peace offensive is an attempt to man- 
euver the free world into a defensive position where 
rejecting Communist overtures would mean Western 
“warmongering” whereas accepting them would mean 
appeasement and capitulation. Soviet maneuvers have 
already increased divisions and disagreements among the 
democratic powers. Moves toward appeasement on Korea, 
Communist China and German rearmament are being 
stimulated and encouraged. 

The Soviet offensive has made headway. Opinion in 
some leading circles in Western Europe is almost as sus- 
picious of American objectives as of those of the Soviets. 
This atmosphere is largely a result of wishful thinking as 
well as weariness with the entire “cold war,” which came 
s0 soon after World War II and has lasted so long. This 
orientation has resulted in a spirit of relaxation which is 
being transformed into a policy of military retrenchment 
and diminishing interest in the NATO alliance. 

With the death of Stalin and the end of the military 
war in Korea, all foreign policy may have to be re- 
examined and revised. It is becoming clearer each day 
that the basic political objectives of Western foreign 
policy which came into being with the Marshall Plan in 
1947 are not being achieved and perhaps never will be 
if present American foreign policy continues. 

Events in East Germany reveal a different side of 
Europe. The June days dealt a smashing blow to the 
Kremlin. The strikes in East Berlin and East Germany 
may some day be recorded by future historians as the 
most important single factor in preventing the Soviets 
from having duped the entire free world. 

The revolt of the East Berlin and East German workers 
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was spontaneous. The causes of the outbreak of strikes 
on June 17 were the economic misery and political 
tyranny of the East German regime. The spark which 
set off the explosion was the increase in the work norms, 
which meant a new cut in wages. Discontent became so 
serious that even the East German Government began 
to retreat. Surprisingly enough, it was at the very mo- 
ment that concessions were being made that the workers, 
instinctively reacting to the crisis within the Soviet 
Empire, arose. 

Although the movement started as a spontaneous one, 
it is quickly being transformed into the primitive be- 
ginnings of a new trade-union movement which is chal- 
lenging the state-run company unions of the East German 
Communist regime. Almost parallel to the state unions 
of the East German Government, these new shop com- 
mittees are growing up whenever workers move to take 
up their complaints. Even as late as the end of July, there 
were still over 250,000 workers on strike in East Ger- 
many, defying the new Minister of Justice, “Red Hilde” 
Benjamin, who banned even the theoretical right to strike. 
In the sterile womb of a totalitarian system, a new, free 
trade-union movement is being born. 

West Berlin, unfortunately, is in bad economic shape. 
Unemployment has hit 25 per cent of the working popu- 
lation. Wages in West Berlin are lower than in West Ger- 
many, running at an average of 38 cents an hour. West 
German industrialists are not placing enough orders in 
West Berlin and show a reluctance (or fear) to increase 
their trade with the city. The Berlin free trade-union 
leaders are urging that America help by lowering tariff 
barriers on West Berlin products. 

The West German election was a terrific blow to 
fascist and Communist totalitarianisms. The landslide 
victory of the Christian Democratic Union, plus the in- 
crease in the Socialist vote, meant that 75 per cent of the 
German people voted for the two outstanding democratic 
parties. The Christian Democratic victory can best be 
explained as follows: 

© The economic revival of Germany was so great 
that every voter cold see the contrast between his life 
today and what it was four years ago. The German 
worker has the same purchasing power working 42 hours 
today that he had when working 65 hours in 1948. Im- 
provements in housing exceeded even the original de- 
mands of the German Federation of Labor. 

© The leadership of the Socialist party was extremely 
weak. It lacked dynamism and a program. It overplayed 
the anti-rearmament line and appeared too conciliatory 
toward the Soviets. 

© The support which the CDU received from the em- 
ployers and the allegiance of right-wing voters of all 
stripes helped swell the final total. 

© The personality of Adenauer was a great factor. 
None of the other parties had a comparable leader. 

© The East German events helped, rather than hin- 
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dered, the Adenauer campaign, which was rather clever 
on this issue. The Russians quite openly gave the im- 
pression of supporting the Socialists as against the Chris- 
tian Democrats. Malenkov and his subordinates concen- 
trated their fire on Adenauer and thus pushed a lot of 
votes in his direction. 

The results of the German election provide an op- 
portunity to reorganize Western Europe on a democratic 
and dynamic basis. We must move ahead quickly to the 
granting of complete political sovereignty to West Ger- 
many and its incorporation in NATO on a free and 
equal basis. Unless this is done, the Adenauer Govern- 
ment may find itself in the same position as de Gasperi. 
who in 1948 had similar potentialities in Italy but lost 
out over a five-year period. The example of de Gasperi 
should serve as a warning that the results in Germany 
are both a promise and a threat, depending in large 
measure on how American policy utilizes this success. 

German trade unions continue to grow by leaps 
and bounds. The German Federation of Labor today has 
more than 6 million members, third largest total in the 
free world. German unions are playing a decisive role 
in the European Coal, Iron and Steel Community (Schu- 
man Plan). The German metal and mine workers are 
particularly key unions in this great economic experi- 
ment because of the continuing Communist majority 
among the metal and mine workers in France. German 
unions are also becoming interested in such endeavors as 
labor banking, cooperatives and publishing houses. They 
are even beginning to invest in the film industry. 

France witnessed in August her counterpart of the 
explosive June days in East Germany, the spectacular 
August days when several million workers struck for over 
three weeks. French Government employes revolted not 
only against adverse economic conditions, but against 
the present Government leaders, who, they suspected. 
were determined to impose a reactionary program. 

The strikes started in the provinces among the postal, 
telephone and telegraph workers (half of whom receive 
less than $72 a month as a basic salary), spreading 
eventually to other Government sectors. In the last two 
weeks of the strike, transportation and communications 
were almost paralyzed. 

Although the strike started spontaneously, the Force 
Ouvriére (non-Communist union) leaders had the in- 
itiative and the direction of the strike. The Christian 
trade unions were united with the FO throughout. 

The non-Communist union leaders faced two dangers. 
On the one hand, they had to achieve a settlement as 
quickly as possible in order to prevent the Communist- 
controlled CGT from transforming the strike into a CP- 
directed Popular Front movement which would deal not 
so much with economic issues as with foreign policy. 
On the other hand, it was essential to achieve satisfaction 
for the justified demands of the workers. To have 
capitulated before the ultimatum of the Government 





New faces—Pierre Mendés-France may be France’s next Pre. 
mier; Giuseppe Pella heads Italy’s “caretaker” government. 


would have resulted in a disorganized return to work 
of desperate and disillusioned workers. This could have 
only prepared the way for a new Communist campaign 
in the autumn. A completely Communist-controlled strike 
movement in the fall still can either bring about the 
defeat of the Government or force it to accept a deal 
with the Soviet Union in the international sphere. 

The August days in France were an historic oppor- 
tunity for French labor and the free world, but also a 
great menace. If those responsible for the leadership of 
France, both in Government and in industry, were con- 
scious of the full implications of the recent strikes, they 
would have done everything in their power to end them 
with a victory for the non-Communist trade-union move- 
ment. It could have meant the beginning of the end of 
Communist supremacy in French labor. 

Instead, the unusual stubbornness of the Government 
prolonged the strikes and increased their gravity. The 
Government’s negotiations with the unions were marked 
by varying degrees of hostility. At one point, Premier 
Laniel took to the radio and threatened the non-Commu- 
nist unions, even stating that all negotiations were broken 
off. The union strike leaders could not get time to state 
their case on the Government’s monopoly-owned radio. 
At times, there were open and veiled threats of arrests 
and the use of force. Meanwhile, the Communists, who 
were kept out of all negotiations at the insistence of the 
FO and the Christian unionists, were moving cautiously. 

Another curious aspect of the French strike was the 
Premier’s radio speech of August 17. In one sentence, 
Laniel referred to the dependence of France on outside 
aid, implying that this was a particularly undesirable 
situation and that his anti-strike policy was part of 4 
larger national effort to become independent of America. 
This came only a short time after a Malenkov speech 
hinting at the possibility of proposing a new deal to the 
French at the expense of the Western alliance. There 
has also been an article in Pravda stating that new efforts 
must be made to liquidate the Indo-China war. 

As a result of these events and attitudes, some people 
suspect that an understanding is being sought between 
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the present government (or some of its representatives) 
and the Russians, either directly or through intermediar- 
ies, There is a strong suspicion that many French leaders 
would like to seek a new version of the 1935 Laval-Stalin 
agreement. Any French government accepting such a 
pact would do so on condition that Moscow told the 
French Communists to go slow. This would enable the 
French rulers to deal with the entire trade-union move- 
ment, since there could be no danger of Communist party 
exploitation. This is a distinct possibility, because there 
isa certain type of French upper-class anti-Americanism 
which is motivated by fear of America’s high individual 
purchasing power, social progress and influential free 
unions. Such a possibility should not be ignored. 
Although the recent strike showed an unexpected mili- 
tancy in the ranks of the French workers, the French 
trade-union movement is still very weak. The decline 
of trade-union membership is especially marked. 
The CGT today has no more than one-and-a-half million 
dues-paying members. In all of France, there are no 
more than two-and-a-half million trade-union members. 
The non-Communist unions have been unable to capital- 
ize fully on the decline of the Communist-controlled CGT. 
The growth of abstentionism among French workers is 
an important factor. French workers do not take a great 
interest in either political or trade-union elections. And 
when they do vote in industrial elections, the CGT still 
maintains its majority. On the political side, by-elections 
since 1951 show an increasing number of abstentions, 
which have cut down the votes of all parties. But in spite 
of all internal crises within the Communist party, its 
percentage of the actual votes cast has been maintained. 
The problem before France’s non-Communist unions 
and political parties is to develop a program to attract 
those great masses which are deserting the CP but do not 
yet see any effective alternative. Unless some kind of 
wnification of non-Communist forces takes place, together 
with some improvements in the economic situation, there 
cannot be any great hope for basic changes. In the recent 
trike, this unity was demonstrated and proved success- 
ful. At the same time, no one should place complete faith 
in economic improvements alone as a means of develop- 
ing an alternative to Communist ideology. There must 
be developed an ideological offensive which can shake 
France out of its present inertia, apathy and defeatism. 
Italy still has extreme economic difficulties: these 
have now been further complicated by an unstable po- 
litical situation. With the loss of a clear-cut majority 
for the Christian Democratic party and the passing of 
de Gasperi from the Government, it is feared that Italy 
vill now evolve in the same direction as France, with one 
cabinet following another. However, in contrast to a 
France with rich economic resources and no serious un- 
employment, Italy cannot afford the luxury of political 
stability accompanied by poverty and unemployment. 
In the recent elections, the CISL—Italian Federation of 
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Labor—urged its members to support the democratic 
parties. It was made perfectly clear. however, that the 
Italian Federation of Labor was not, and would not, 
become the ally of any particular party. As a result, non- 
Communist unionists are well represented in the new 
Parliament; 23 deputies are members or leading repre- 
sentatives of the CISL. 

There has also been spadework toward increasing unity 
of action and eventual organic unity between the CISL 
and the UIL. which is led by those Socialists and Re- 
publicans who refused to join a united trade-union move- 
ment in 1950 after the split from the Communist-con- 
trolled CGIL. Organic unity in Italy would be a real 
blow to the Communist forces in the European labor 
movement and would stimulate the unity of Christian and 
Socialist forces in other countries. 

Austria conducted elections last February, and the 
labor movement won a great victory. The Social Demo- 
crats received the greatest number of votes—about 2 
million in a country with a population of 7 million. 
This was an increase of 300.000 over the last election. 
The People’s party lost votes. as did the extreme right- 
wing parties. The Communists gained in the popular 
vote but lost seats in Parliament. This has permitted con- 
tinuation of the coalition of Christians and Socialists. 

As for an Austrian treaty, it has been clear that the 
Soviets will not accept any four-power agreement which 
forces them to evacuate the Eastern Zone. They are de- 
termined to keep Austria in such a state of dependence 
that the country will be under the control and surveillance 
of Soviet military representatives. Although relaxing 
some controls and restrictions, the Soviets have made it 
clear that no Austrian peace or state treaty can be signed 
until the German question is resolved. 

Scandinavia has a vigorous labor movement which 
embraces anywhere from 80 to 90 per cent of the work- 
ers. In Sweden alone, one out of every six persons is a 
union member. An outstanding development of recent 
months was the determined support given by leaders of 
the Danish Federation of Labor to NATO and to the 
presence of the American Army in Europe. During the 
recent election campaign, however, the Socialist party 
officially opposed American troops or American bases on 
Danish soil. This may be explained primarily by election 
exigencies as well as by the increasing illusions of the 
Europeans concerning an agreement with Russia. 

Finland has continued its resistance to external and 
internal Soviet pressures. All attempts of the Finnish 
Communists to gain control of the’ trade unions have 
been defeated. Furthermore, the Communist party has 
been suffering in recent months from internal factional- 
ism, The Socialist and trade-union forces have exploited 
this situation with great ability: Some weeks ago, six top 
Communist leaders went over to the Socialist party. 

Greece is beset by growing unemployment, which 
is felt throughout the country. Although the new gov- 
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EUROPE CONTINUED 


ernment of Marshal Papagos has developed a whole 
series of economic plans, the initial effects of its de- 
valuation program have increased unemployment. This 
has already led to a general strike last June, which was 
settled by partial wage adjustment. But the basic prob- 
lem remains, and the discontent of the workers is be- 
ginning to mount again. The Government expects that 
its policy will eventually produce increased employment 
and lead to an expansion of capital investment. Mean- 
while, U.S. aid to Greece should be increased. It is 
unfortunate that the Greek Government’s request last 
May for increased aid was not granted. The Greeks 
deserve our support, since they have demonstrated, be- 
yond a shadow of doubt, their willingness to resist all 
forms of internal and external aggression. 

Turkey is the most solid nation in the Middle East 
and remains one of the most powerful allies in NATO. 
Strong in its determination to resist aggression, this 
land is one of the bright spots of an otherwise politically 
and economically discouraging area. The military 
strength of Turkey is gradually being matched by a 
constantly growing economic strength. And free trade 
unionism has been developing by leaps and bounds. 
The new Turkish Confederation of Labor—Tiirk-Is—has 
recently concluded its second national convention. 

These recent developments in Europe raise serious 
questions for America. The internationally-minded ele- 
ments of American society have been unconditionally 
supporting an all-out American aid program to Europe 
and especially to France. Can they go on doing so? 
Many of the policies of the Western alliance in Europe 
—on such questions as European unity, the European 
Army, military aid and NATO—seem no longer to cor- 
respond to reality. Should we continue to be party to a 
policy which permits American economic and military 
aid to be used to reinforce neutralism, defeatism and pos- 
sible appeasement? 

Money alone will not solve international problems. In 
the early postwar years, a continent almost destroyed by 
war and occupation had first to be restored and re- 
habilitated. Today, the European problem necessitates 
another approach, with major emphasis on American 
leadership in the formulation, implementation and ex- 
ecution of political policy. 

In the light of this report, I would like to suggest 
as guiding lines of policy the following: 

1. American aid to Europe must serve to reinforce 
the unity of the free nations in an Atlantic Community 
against the Soviet policy which seeks to divide and 
conquer the free world. 

2. NATO must be expanded into a political and eco- 
nomic, as well as military, organization. Emphasis must 
shift in the direction of our economic and social de- 
fenses, without letting down our military guard. 

3. Agreements between America and European na- 
tions should not be primarily on the basis of bilateral 
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negotiations, but more and more on the basis of a col- 
lective relationship within an organized and united At- 
lantic Community. 

4, Such an Atlantic Community must become more 
responsive to the proposals of the free labor movement, 
Provision should be made for the participation of trade. 
union representatives on the national and international 
levels of the NATO organization. More attention should 
be given to the problems of workers’ standards of living. 
The planning of the economies of Western Europe, or 
their various degrees of integration, must take into ac. 
count the proper allocation of raw materials. so that 
price wars and inflation do not continue to eat at the 
vitals of the workers’ purchasing power. 

5. It is more than ever necessary to achieve a Franco- 
German rapprochement. To realize such an objective, 
I would suggest: (a) complete sovereignty for West Ger- 
many and integration into NATO; (b) a settlement 
of the Saar dispute through Franco-German_negotia- 
tions; (c) substantial relief of the French burden in 
Indo-China. 

6. No stone must be left unturned to push the issue 
of German unity based on free elections and evacuation 
of foreign troops. 

7. There must not merely be a German and Austrian 
settlement; a European arrangement must be sought 
through a demand for free elections and the evacuation 
of Soviet troops not only in Germany but in all Europe— 
including the countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

8. The American aid program, both economic and 
military, should be based at least in part on the principle 
of rewarding those who have demonstrated their will and 
capacity to resist. This is especially true in the case of 
Greece and Turkey. 

9. Last but not least, let me repeat what I said at the 
conclusion of my 1952 report [THE New LEADER, 
October 13]: “America must begin to realize that eco- 
nomic aid is not enough in this worldwide struggle of 
ideas. Along with our economic-aid programs must g0 
an ideological offensive which blasts the myth of the 
U.S.S.R. as being ‘left? or a ‘revolutionary force’ and 
exposes the Stalinist regime as the most reactionary force 
in the world today.” We should now propose: 

© The opening up of all frontiers, the free exchange 
of ideas and the unrestricted travel of persons. 

© The expansion of the post-Stalin Soviet amnesty, 
which was so minimal and deceptive, into a total amnesty 
for all those condemned to concentration camps and 
forced labor. 

© Liberation of Soviet and Eastern European trade 
unions from state control, and guaranteeing of the right 
of Soviet workers to improve their economic situation. 

© The cessation of Soviet interference in the internal 
affairs of other nations and the discontinuation of theit 
international spy ring masquerading as native Commu: 
nist parties. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HEN ANDREI VISHINSKY be- 
W... to replay his old propa- 
ganda records in the United Nations 
General Assembly, it was one of sev- 
eral signs that the post-Stalin Soviet 
peace offensive had run out of steam. 
A still clearer indication had come 
earlier. This was the Kremlin’s fail- 
ure to come up with any proposal 
that would give aid and comfort to 
German pacifists and neutralists and 
to the larger group of West Ger- 
mans who are inclined to place Ger- 
man unity ahead of integration into 
Western European defense. 

A Moscow offer to drop the East 
German Red Quislings in exchange 
for German abstention from a mili- 
tary alliance with the West would 
have strongly tempted some German 
voters and might have made the 
election much closer. No such offer 
came, and Germany for the next 
four years will be under a govern- 
ment of strong pro-Western orienta- 
tion, committed to rearmament. 

The emergence in Germany of a 
strong, stable anti-Communist _re- 
gime, rooted in free institutions and 
not threatened by any serious fascist 
force, was a major blow to Soviet 
aims. Yet, the kind of maneuver 
that might have blocked such a de- 
velopment was not made. Why? The 
answer, | think, is that the Soviet 
tegime is psychologically incapable 
of making any but the most trifling 
Concessions in foreign policy. 

Looking back over the seven 
months that have passed since the 
death of Stalin, one finds that the 
Soviet peace offensive has been about 
95 per cent words and 5 per cent 


deeds. And these “deeds” have 
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\’ WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


_ The Fading Soviet 
| Peace Offensive 





mostly taken the form of ceasing, 
temporarily, to do things which no 
civilized state would have dreamed 
of doing in the first place. 

Some of the measures which have 
been suspended or alleviated were 
such bad “public relations,” so pro- 
vocative to foreign opinion, without 
bringing any corresponding benefit 
to Soviet interests, that they may 
well have been the caprices of a 
power-drunk despot not in full pos- 
session of his faculties. Even the 
Nation and the British New States- 
man uttered a few reproachful words 
about the refusal to permit Russian 
wives to join their foreign husbands. 
The virtual internment of foreign 
diplomats in Moscow, in what was 
supposed to be a time of peace, was 
a fantastic outrage. 

But there has been no indication 
that the new regime in Moscow, 
which has probably not seen its last 
purge and is still in process of con- 
solidation, is willing or able to take 
measures leading to any _ serious 
abatement of the cold war. Whether 
the Soviet Government accepts, de- 
clines or ignores the invitation to dis- 
cuss German free elections and uni- 
fication, there is no evidence that it 
is prepared for serious consideration 
of either question. 

Nor is there any likelihood that the 
proposed political conference on 
Korea will lead to anything more 
significant than Communist efforts to 
create as much mischief as possible 
between America and Great Britain. 
Vishinsky’s rehashing of his old 
program for forbidding atomic 
weapons, cutting armed forces by 
one-third, forbidding “war propa- 


ganda” and eliminating American 
overseas bases is a final signal that 
the Kremlin has nothing new or con- 
structive to offer. 

What has been discouraging about 
the Soviet peace offensive is the ex- 
traordinary gullibility which it has 
revealed in the Western world. It has 
become a mark of supposed sophis- 
tication, not only in Western Europe 
but in the United States, to pro- 
nounce a requiem over the European 
Defense Community, to brush off as 
outdated the American policy of 
building up resistance to the Soviet 
threat, to call for more “flexibility” 
and “tolerance” in Washington. 

What is overlooked in these ap- 
peals is that the United States and 
the Western world in general have 
about as much room for maneuver as 
a man who has been pushed to the 
edge of a cliff and requires only one 
more push to send him into the 
abyss. Many of the lectures now be- 
ing given to Eisenhower and Dulles 
on the desirability of a new con- 
ciliatory look in American foreign 
policy are based on two false assump- 
tions: that the Soviet regime has 
only the legitimate aspirations of a 
national Russian government, and 
that the Soviet Union and the United 
States are now in a position to bar- 
gain on a basis of equality. 

But Soviet commitment to world 
conquest has not been abandoned. 
And it would be impossible for the 
United States, admitting 
complete defeat in the cold war, to 
accept the swollen Soviet Empire as 
a legitimate or permanent feature of 


without 


international life. 

Is an independent South Korea an 
expendable pawn to be bargained 
with? Or the Free Chinese regime on 
Formosa? Should we let Red China 
shoot its way into the United Na- 
tions? Should we toss an asset like 
a Western-oriented Germany _ into 
some melting pot of phony neutral- 
ization? These questions have only 
to be asked to be answered. Some 
politicians and commentators have 
called off the cold war much too 
soon. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 





HICKS 


os I WERE to say that Robert Penn Warren’s Brother 
to Dragons (Random House, $3.50) is no less read- 
able than his novels and a great deal like them, I would 
be doing Mr. Warren a disservice among the critics and 
connoisseurs of modern poetry without, in all probabil- 
ity, increasing his sales. Yet it could be said. This “tale 
in verse and voices” particularly resembles World Enough 
and Time in its exploitation of a melodramatic legend 
and in its philosophical elaborations of a starkly violent 
theme. Its verse, for the most part, is lucid and relaxed, 
and at its most intense it demands no more effort than 
certain prose passages in the novel. 

That this readability might damn the book with cer- 
tain critics is to me less important than the fact that it 
won’t recommend it to the public that has shown itself 
appreciative of Mr. Warren’s prose. That public may 
accept verse when it is spoken on the stage—as in The 
Cocktail Party—but when the arrangement on the print- 
ed page says that this is poetry, the public will have none 
of it. Somehow, the public and the critics have got one 
another buffaloed, and such poets as Mr. Warren are 
the sufferers. 

The story is indeed a bloody one. When, in the fore- 
word, Mr. Warren says that on December 15, 1811 
Lilburn Lewis “butchered” one of his slaves, his use of 
the verb is absolutely literal. The slave was chopped up, 
in the presence of his fellow-slaves, and the body burned 
and the bones buried. Then, when the story had leaked 
out and Lilburn and his brother Isham had been arrested 
and released on bail, the brothers agreed to kill each 
other on their mother’s grave. Lilburn died, but Isham 
ran away, to die in the Battle of New Orleans. 

This kind of material has always attracted Warren, 
and his probing of Lilburn’s motives is one of a series 
of investigations of the problem of evil. There is a 
special reason, however, for his preoccupation with this 
particular story. Lilburn and Isham Lewis were nephews 
of Thomas Jefferson, and Warren is asking himself what 
that great believer in the perfectibility of man could 
have made of so foul and wanton a crime. He finds it 
significant that Jefferson seems never to have commented 
on the incident, but he is too wise to let his case rest on 
that point. “If,” he writes, “the moral shock to Jefferson 
caused by the discovery of what his own blood was 
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By Granville Hicks 


Robert Penn Warren’s Verse 


Dialogue with Thomas Jefferson 


capable of should turn out to be somewhat short of 
what is here represented, subsequent events in the history 
of America, of which Jefferson is the spiritual father, 
might still do the job.” 

The form of the tale is interesting. It is a kind of 
colloquy between Jefferson and the author, described in 
the cast of characters as R.P.W., with the actual par. 
ticipants in the drama taking over at appropriate mo- 
ments. Thus, we hear from Dr. Charles Lewis, father of 
Lilburn and Isham, of his settling in Kentucky, and from 
their mother, Jefferson’s sister, of her loneliness and 
helplessness, Lilburn’s wife, Laetitia, talks about the be- 
ginning and the end of the marriage. The climactic 
events are largely described by Isham, though the author 
sometimes offers in his own name his reconstruction of 
them. The narrative passages are uncommonly vivid and 
fast-moving. 

But the narrative, though important, takes second 
place. Mr. Warren explores the meaning of Lilburn’s 
actions, just as he explored the meaning of the actions 
of Willie Stark and Jeremiah Beaumont. The debate 
between Jefferson and R.P.W. does not fall along the 
simple lines of the perfectibility of man versus original 
sin. On the contrary, we find that the Jefferson of the 
poem, disillusioned by this monstrous crime, takes 4 
dark view of human nature, though at moments he de- 
fends, or at any rate apologizes for, his old optimism. 
And Warren, speaking in his own voice and also in that 
of Jefferson’s sister Lucy, seems to mediate between 
optimism and pessimism. Lucy says: 

“Your dream, my dear Brother, was noble. I'd nol 
deny that. 

If there was vanity, fear, and deceits, in tts com 
dition, 

What of that? For we are human, and must work 

In the shade of our human condition. The dream 
remains, 

But my dear Brother, if your dream 

Was noble, there’s a nobler yet to dream. 

It will be nobler because more difficult and cold 

In the face of the old cost of the human redemption, 

And knowledge of that cost is, in itself, a kind of 
redemption.” 

Jefferson takes her up: 
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death of the self, 
And the death of the self is the beginning of self- 


“Oh, no, if there is to be reason, we must 
Create the possibility 


Of reason, and we can create it only hood. 
From the circumstances of our most evil despair. All else is surrogate of hope and destitution of 
We must strike the steel of wrath on the stone of spirit.” 


Brother to Dragons renders, more fully and more con- 
vincingly than any of the novels, Warren’s feeling about 
the human condition, and is therefore a most important 
book. That it should also be as many-sided as his novels 
is, of course, more than we have a right to ask. On the 
other hand, it has its own kind of richness, in the nar- 
rative and descriptive passages as well as in such 


guilt, 
And hope to provoke, thus, in the midst of our coil- 
ing darkness, 
The incandescence of the heart’s great flare.” 
And Warren summarizes: 
“The recognition of complicity is the beginning 
of innocence. 














rt of The recognition of necessity is the beginning of philosophical passages as I have quoted. All those who 
story freedom. admire Warren’s novels ought to read it, but I don’t 
ather, The recognition of the direction of fulfillment is the suppose many of them will. 
id of 
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a A Survey of World Communism 
rom 
and § From Lenin to Malenkov. Reviewed by Peter Meyer 
e be- By Hugh Seton-Watson. Author, “The Soviet Union: A New Class 
vactic Praeger. 377 pp. $6.00. Society”; contributor to “Commentary” 
uthor 
mal ALTHOUGH ambitiously subtitled some of the illusions then widespread that everything in Mao’s theory and 
land | The History of World Commun- — about the Soviet regime. However. tactics is derived from analogous fea- 
ism,” this hook does not deal ex- The Eastern European Revolution tures of Russian Communism is dev- 
wail tensively with Marxist-Leninist the- | gave an excellent picture of the Sov- astating to those who claimed that 
wis and analyze the philosophical and _ietization of the satellite countries. the Chinese Communist movement 
ei psychological bases of the modern while The Decline of Imperial Russia _ was “different.” But his analysis of 
sen Communist movement. Rather, it analyzed the social terrain on which — the Chinese situation in 1945-49 is 
he is a comprehensive survey of the the Bolshevik Revolution developed. too much influenced by the theore- 
ginal origin and development of the vari- _—_ He is familiar as are few scholars in ticians of the “inevitable” collapse of 
f the Communist parties, their seizure the West with the history and social the Nationalist Government and 
“et of power in Russia, Eastern Europe _ conditions of the European theater of | Communist victory. He underesti- 
a and China, and their continuing ef- | Communist operations; his annotated mates American policy errors at the 
Pre forts to subvert the governments of bibliography includes not only all time of the Marshall mission and re- 
“that other countries. Within this frame- | important books on Communist pol- lies too much on the questionable 
oil work, it comprises an excellent text- icy available in English, French, Ger- evidence of the State Department 
: book on Communist policies, and man and Russian, but also sources White Paper, without confronting it 
2a should be indispensable to anyone published in Italian, Serbo-Croatian. with the material discovered during 
| who wants to talk intelligently on the — Polish, Hungarian, etc. He has great the IPR investigation. However, he 
ab problems of our world. understanding for the nationalities is judicious enough to say that, even 
The author is eminently qualified problem which played such a large — though some accusations against the 
rh for his task. Son of Professor Rob- __ role in Bolshevik tactics, and the pas- | American policies of that period 
rei ett W. Seton-Watson, one of the first sages on Soviet minority policies and reached “fantastic dimensions,” it 
Anglo-Saxon authors to write with the conquest of the satellites are does not follow that all the accusa- 
understanding about the intricate | among the best in the book. tions were false. 
problems of Central Europe, Hugh Mr. Seton-Watson is on less famil- In general, Mr. Seton-Watson’s in- 
id Seton-Watson has written three well- iar ground when he treats China. He — formation is comprehensive and re- 
eis se books about the part of | knows too much about the interna- liable, his analysis sound, and his 
d of iy now ruled by Communism. _ tional Communist movement to fall judgments excellent. And coming 
€ first of these, Eastern Europe for the “agrarian reformer” line on from England, where we hear so 
etween the Wars, was marred by Chinese Communism, and his proof much nonsense about the necessity 
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of beating Communism by better so- 
cial conditions alone, it is refreshing 
to read a passage like this: 


“The external threat can be met 
only by the possession of over- 
whelming military force. Defeat in 
war, which experience shows is 
the Communists’ best opportunity, 
can be best avoided by avoiding 
war itself, and the best way to in- 
sure this is to convince the Rus- 
sian and Chinese Communist lead- 
ers that if they go to war it is they 
who will be defeated. They will 
be convinced of this only if they 
see that their prospective victims 
are both well armed and united. 
The widespread belief that social 
reform removes the need for ar- 
mament is a fallacy: Prosperity 
invites aggression. . . . To balance 
the claims of defense and prosper- 
ity is the task of practical states- 
men. But when in doubt defense 
should come first. It is more im- 
portant, for both individuals and 
nations, to be alive than to be 
prosperous.” 

Also illuminating is the author’s 
discussion of the policy of liberation: 

“To reject preventive war does 
not mean to accept the Staliniza- 
tion of half humanity as a per- 
manent fact. The Communists, 
and their conscious and uncon- 
scious instruments, make great ef- 
forts to persuade public opinion 
in the free world that they must 
choose between preventive war 
and recognition of the present 
conquests of Stalinism. This choice 
is false and must be resolutely re- 
jected. The means by which 
Stalinism can be forced back, and 
the oppressed peoples, including 
the Russian people itself — the 
greatest martyr of the last thirty 
years—can be liberated, are not 
clear today. This does not mean 
that they will not become clear, or 
that they do not exist.” 

Since these words were written, the 
prospects of liberation have become 
clearer through the heroic June 17 
uprising in East Germany and the 
parallel movements of resistance in 
other 


satellite We can 


only be glad to hear a British voice 
protesting against the stupid spheres- 
of-influence and _ divide-the-world 
philosophy which sometimes seems 
to unite “realistic” Englishmen from 


Churchill to Bevan. 


countries. 
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A Slow Ambler 


The Schirmer Inheritance. 
By Eric Ambler. 
Knopf. 246 pp. $3.00. 


IT 1s disappointing to report that 
Mr. Ambler’s latest book is not so 
good. It is a flatly written story that 
does not pick up much interest until 
you are halfway through. Its people 
do not even give the illusion of three 
dimensions. And it is an unpleasant 
letdown compared to the four great 
mixtures of politics and suspense 
Eric Ambler wrote before the war. 

A young Arrow-collar lawyer from 
Philadelphia takes on the chore of 
finding an heir to a sizable fortune 
—and of determining whether he is 
still alive. The trail leads through 
France to Switzerland and Germany, 
and then by way of Salonika to the 
Greek-Yugoslav border, where rem- 
nants of General Markos’s guerrillas 
still hide precariously in the moun- 
tains. The itinerary is in order, but 
the adventures are, for the most part, 
damnably dull. 

There are, of course, some vestiges 
of the prewar stuff: Mr. Ambler has 
a sophisticated and _hardheaded 
familiarity with the underside of 
politics; he gives us a Yugoslav girl 
who hates Germans for what they 
have done to her family and eagerly 
goes to bed with the first really 
brutal German to lay his hands on 
her; and he tries very hard to lend 
credibility to repellent people. But 
in the end he gives us, in this book, 
a second-rate imitation of his old 
self. 

Perhaps there is a political im- 
plication in the fact that so few of 
the erstwhile masters of political 
thrills—the Amblers and the Hitch- 
cocks—can their 
standards. We have gone through a 
generation of horror and warfare, of 
shock and chagrin, and we have been 
to all the distant places and seen all 
the exotic sights—either in person 
or vicariously through the headlines. 
We are harder to please, and we do 


maintain early 


Reviewed by David Bernstein 


not escape so readily into the ex. 
tremes of ideology, for we know that 
in all their fantasy they can kill us, 

Few Americans had ever really 
known a Nazi to talk to; and a Nazi 
in an Eric Ambler novel or an Al. 
fred Hitchcock film was as unreal 
and as fascinating for us in the late 
1930s and early 1940s as was Sher. 
lock Holmes’s adversary, Moriarty, 
for our parents at the turn of the 
century. 

After the war ended, there was a 
minor flurry of held-over Nazis, lurk- 
ing in the rubble of Berlin and 
Vienna. But we no longer take such 
people seriously (which may well be 
a mistake), and we think instead of 
our cold war with the Communists. 
The trouble is that we have all 
known real-life Communists—or be- 
lieve we have known them, because 
we have heard so much about them. 
There is no glamour in the familiar, 
especially when we dislike what we 
know of it. Mr. Ambler seems to 
have recognized this. In The Schir- 
mer Inheritance, he does not turn up 
with real Communists when he brings 
us to the rugged terrain of northern 
Greece. His Communists are simply 
wartime deserters who threw in their 
lot with Markos because they could 
do nothing else, who learned the 
cheap and easy party slogans, and 
who switched to brigandage as s00! 
as it made sense to do so. Even the 
smoothfaced young lawyer from 
Philadelphia seems slightly bored 
with them, and he cannot work up 
much enthusiasm over his entire 
excursion into adventure. 

So the flavor of the novel of i 
trigue may well be listed as a mino! 
victim of the cold war. And Mr. 
Ambler’s new entertainment, which 
can be read painlessly in one languid 
afternoon, takes its place as one of 
the casualties. 


The New Leader 
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The South in Fact and Fancy 


A History of the South. 
By Francis Butler Simkins, 
Knopf. 655 pp. $7.50. 


ONE DOES NOT write indifferently 
about the South. The Southern way 
of life is either fervently defended 
or bitterly attacked. The fight has 
been going on for some time. It 
started at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, when the abolition- 
ists launched their crusade against 
davery. It increased in strength after 
the War Between the States, when the 
rightness or wrongness of that strug- 
gle was endlessly debated. Finally, 
when the Roosevelt-Truman era 
brought forth a new wave of liberal 
crusaders, the South was again forced 
lo justify its way of life. 

Victory in a public-opinion arena 
usually goes to the side with the 
biggest printing presses. In_ this 
respect, the North has maintained a 
tremendous advantage. Yet, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, 
the South began to launch a counter 
offensive, aided by scholars, novel- 
ists and politicians. The viewpoint 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin wilted as care- 
ful research revealed the virtues of 
antebellum Southern civilization, 
while novels such as Gone with the 
Vind depicted that era in a glamor- 
ous light. In the field of politics, 
Southerners during the twentieth cen- 
tury began to regain the political 
power lost after the Civil War and 
lo present to the nation a more 
favorable picture of Southern in- 
stitutions. 

Where the final victory will rest is 
debatable. One thing, however, re- 
sulted from this long and _hard- 
fought contest between the North and 
the South. Primarily, it was the 
fostering of the belief that the South 
constitutes a distinct unit and reality, 
above and beyond the diversity evi- 
dent in climate and people. The 
stereotype of a Southerner has been 
indelibly fixed, and it appears that 
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this stereotype will not be easily 
erased in the near future. 

Thus, books on the history of the 
South have been written with the 
underlying assumption that the South 
is a continuing and identifiable sec- 
tion. A recent one, A History of the 
South, by Francis Butler Simkins, is 
especially to be recommended. 

Professor Simkins begins his story 
of the South during the colonial peri- 
od of American history, when the 
plantation system, white supremacy, 
and the English country-gentleman 
ideal began slowly to distinguish the 
Southerner from the rest of the na- 
tion. He traces the rise of Southern 
nationalism in the period following 
1820, when Southern leaders were 
forced to justify their institutions 
against the attacks of Northerners, 
until the Civil War effectively blotted 
out the physical aspects of Southern 
antebellum culture. 

The history of the South prior to 
1860 has been told many times, and 
Professor Simkins follows traditional 
interpretations in this field. On the 
other hand, in his story of the New 
South from 1865 to the present, he is 
superb. The rise of the Bourbons, 
the influx of industry, and the in- 
fluence of religion upon the South- 
ern mind are treated in an excellent 
manner. Particularly worthwhile is 
the chapter on literature, where he 
underlines the contributions of such 
famous Southern writers as Sidney 
Lanier, George Washington Cable, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Lafcadio 
Hearn, Mark Twain, Ellen Glasgow, 
Thomas Wolfe, William Faulkner, 
Erskine Caldwell, Margaret Mitchell, 
and many others. 

One of the most important sec- 
tions of Professor Simkins’s book is 
his discussion of the Negro. Gen- 
erally, the tendency of most writers 


is to paint the picture either in its 
most disagreeable details or in its 
brightest aspects. Professor Simkins 
avoids these extremes and treats the 
development of Negro culture in an 
admirable fashion. 

His discussion of the Negro in the 
antebellum period summarizes the 
results of scholarly research. The 
Negro was considered to be property. 
As such, it was profitable to keep 
him in good health, because, as Pro- 
fessor Simkins states, “a sick Negro 
was a liability and a dead Negro was 
worth nothing.” Discussions involv- 
ing a comparison between free and 
slave labor are also given, along with 
the legalistic aspects of slavery. 

The position of the Negro after 
1865 underwent, in certain respects, 
a radical change. In education, bus- 
iness and politics, the progress of 
the Negro was evident. Yet, as Pro- 
fessor Simkins observes at the con- 
clusion of his chapter on “The Negro 
Contrast”: 


“Tt appears doubtful that in the 
years since Reconstruction Negro 
progress has outweighed Negro 
retrogression. As long as _ the 
black man is the victim of caste, 
the politician, capitalist and labor 
leader will refuse to share any 
real power with him. Accordingly, 
he will be forced to remain a 
mere beggar for favors from a 
country not consciously unkind in 
its attitude. Perhaps the Negro 
will continue to improve material- 
ly, but he will need far more self- 
assertion and self-reliance before 
he attains the status of a respected 
American citizen.” 


Throughout this book, Professor 
Simkins emphasizes that the “South 
is an attitude of mind and a way 
of behavior just as much as it is a 
territory.” Whether or not one agrees 
with this assumption, the book is 
well worth reading. 
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Introverted Isle 


Reviewed by Seon Givens 
Editor, “James Joyce: Two 
Decades of Criticism” 


Ireland and the Irish. 
By Charles Duff. 
Putnam. 288 pp. $4.50. 


THE MEDIEVAL Irish annalists gave 
themselves a patrimony which harked 
back, date and all, to the time of the 
Flood. This lineage in the shadowy 
past is still in operation as far as 
the Irish are concerned, and any 
book with so comprehensive a title 
as Ireland and the Irish must deal 
with centuries of unrecorded as well 
as recorded history, besides survey- 
ing the considerable body of Irish 
culture and the follies, foibles, in- 
tegrity and valor of a people. 

Mr. Duff can defend his title by 
the nature of his book. He has 
divided it into two parts: The first 
is crammed with more information 
about Ireland’s past than any con- 
temporary writer has given us. The 
second, however, is a cursory and 





First Printing Sold! 
Second Issue on the Press! 


DIDN'T WE 
HAVE FUN! 


By August Claessens 


A hundred humorous stories 
out of a long, fruitful and 
merry life. Pen portraits of 
great men and women who 
have contributed much to 


the economic and social 
progress of the American 
working class. 

“a charming little book . .. whole chunks 


of history of the Socialist movement of 
the United States ...there is something 
sound, good and decent about this whole 
performance.” 

—William E, Bohn, Tue New Leaver 


“It is valuable Americana, valuable in 
the light it sheds on Socialists and 
socialism in an important period... 
And it’s fun to read.” 

—Norman Thomas 


Price $3.00. Make checks pay- 
able to August Claessens, 7 E. 
15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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personal guide to various districts of 
Ireland which, despite one or two 
anecdotes (including Duff’s meeting 
with Joyce when the latter had under- 
taken a brief and highly unsuccessful 
role as a businessman with the Volta 
Theater in Dublin), barely supple- 
ments the material obtainable 
through a tourist association. Un- 
fortunately, because of this device 
the merit of the first pages may 
well be overlooked. 

Insofar as it is possible for an 
Irishman to do so, Mr. Duff has 
written a non-partisan book. He 
admittedly manages this by side- 
stepping such important contempor- 
ary issues as partition, but avoiding 
such chances for eloquent argu- 
mentation gives him the freedom to 
survey Irish history without undo ex- 
hilaration over its past glories or 
preoccupation with its past miseries. 
Only in dealing with today’s Ireland 
is Mr. Duff somewhat at a loss. And 
this is perhaps less Mr. Duff’s fault 
than that of contemporary Ireland. 
He weakly admits that the latter is 
in a period of transition, but then 
quotes the Dublin wit who assured 
his audience, “Ireland has a great 
future—and she always has had.” 

Since the establishment in 1921 of 
the Irish Free State, which became 
the Republic of Ireland only four 
years ago. little has been accom- 
plished that would prove it a vigorous 
and youthful nation. Censorship con- 
tinues, and there is still an appalling 
emigration problem as well as a de- 
clining marital rate which troubles 
both sociologists and the clergy. Nor 
have there been many changes in 
Northern Ireland. The six industrial 
counties which combine into North- 
ern Ireland, and the thirty-two agri- 
cultural counties of the Republic of 
Ireland, are as divided by the irony 


of the distribution of natural re. 
sources as they are by religion. 

These internal problems evidently 
absorb any energy the Irish might 
otherwise employ to develop some 
interest in the outside world, 
Throughout their history, that out- 
side world has meant only two 
things. It was a place to which they 
might emigrate, and a place from 
which an enemy might attack. The 
threat of invasion has long since dis- 
appeared. but Ireland is still a coun. 
try ill at ease without a cause, a 
country temporarily defeated because 
the winning of its freedom removed 
that dedication to an idea which was 
so essential to its vitality. Unless 
Treland faces the challenge that today 
not only “no man is an island” but 
no island can be only an island, it 
will be doomed to a terrible passiv- 
ity. 

Since the time of Cambrensis in 
the twelfth century, the Irish people 
and the country which is their home 
have been provocative subjects for 
any writer. The result has been 4 
rich body of invective and few dis- 
passionate books. The Irish them- 
selves are not exempt from personal 
chastisement, and even their own re 
flections upon their culture are apt 
to be as barbed as any sassenach 
comment. O’Casey, Joyce and even 
O’Faolain have perpetuated in their 
own words Dr. Johnson’s remark: 
“The Irish are an honest people. 
They seldom speak well of one at 
other.” Mr. Duff is a dissenting 
voice, but only by default. If he can- 
not speak well, he does not speak at 
all, and perhaps that accounts for 
his sparse treatment of contemporary 
Ireland. He has been a reasoned ob- 
server of the past, and we can hope 
that some day he will choose to tackle 
the present. 


The New Leader 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Opposes Firing Teachers 
or Communist Membership 


In THE New Leaper of July 27, you printed 
in shortened form a statement drawn by four 
distinguished professors “In Defense of Aca- 
demic Autonomy.” They say a member of the 
Communist party should not be allowed to 
teach. However, he should not be the quarry 
of a Congressional committee, but should be 
purged by “the colleges themselyes—and especi- 
ally .. . the faculties of these colleges.” They 
want it understood that they are not between 
the sheets with McCarthy, Jenner and Velde, 
but are in academic procession, robes flowing, 
mortar-boards adjusted. 

Haven’t they forgotten that firing from a 
faculty is the penalty for deeds, not for doc- 
trine? A century and a half before Mr. Justice 
Holmes confined prosecution to a “clear and 
present danger,” William Livingston put it: 
‘The Civil Power hath no Jurisdiction over the 
sentiments or Opinions of the Subject, till such 
Opinions break out into Actions prejudicial to 
the Community, and then it is not the Opinion, 
but the Action that is the Object of Punish- 
ment.” If a teacher, as determined by com- 
petent judges, in his classroom or publications 
is ignorant, neglectful or seeks to seduce instead 
of exploring and convincing, or (considering his 
position as mentor) in his private conduct 
offends against common decency and morals, 
then he is unfit. Short of this, his beliefs, asso- 
ciations and commitments (though termed con- 
spiratorial) are prosecuted at grave danger to 
the integrity and usefulness of education and 
scholarship. 

The quotations you give search motives and 
question intellectual honesty apart from de- 
tectable evidences of abuse of the academic 
function, This leads into a welter of suspicion 
in which the calmest inquiry of the college 
community is hardly to be separated from poli- 
tical demagoguery or patriotic passion. The 
statement forgets experience in declaring that 
“there is no reason why [Communist teachers] 
cannot be left to the colleges themselves—and 
especially to the faculties of these colleges.” 
However sacerdotal, this is still an inquisition 
8 far as it relates to beliefs and loyalties alone, 
which is where they put it. But besides, in 
Practice, trustees and school boards, with all 
sorts of non-academic promptings, assume and 
exercise responsibility. Cases have happened 
in which colleagues have cleared a faculty 
member only to have the verdict reversed by 
scornful higher authority. 

Historically, heresy (upheld) has not been 
separable from conspiracy (condemned). The 
two, supposing they are ideally distinct, which 
is not certain, have been so regularly identified 
in both popular clamor and judicial indictment 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


that the project of differentiation, aside from 
the fruits, is in question. Most unorthodox 
advocacies have been called disingenuous. The 
heretic is in league with the devil—political, 
social, moral, intellectual; he has yielded to 


ulterior authority, accepts other commands than | 


those of conscience, is obedient in self-sought 
bondage. The list of doctrines and movements 
so anathematized is long and varied. Only 
patient time, the passing of the particular 
hysteria and a great deal of unmerited suffering 
has set off the respectable majority from the 
reprehensible minority. After the usual proy- 
erbs, the quoted creed comes to the exception: 
“However, . the existence of a . . . Com- 
munist conspiracy raises questions of a new 
order.” Rather, of a very old order, gentlemen. 

Once begin, in an educational or scholarly 
institution, to exorcize mere opinion (however 
evilly derived or maintained), and there is no 
stopping place. Of course, apologists for the 
particular exorcism pose as, or believe them- 
selves to be, rigorously selective. In their dedi- 
cation, they deceive themselves. They won't 
take it amiss if I recall to them, in their fervor, 
the wisdom of William Livingston, who was not 
the worst guide. 
Wendell, Mass. Broapus MITCHELL 

Mr. Mitchell’s letter epitomizes almost all the 
errors and confusions which have attended the 
discussion of the question of Communist party 
teachers in our schools. 

1. Membership in the Communist party is an 
act and not merely an expression of sentiment 
or opinion. Tt is an act which commits a mem- 
ber, emong other things, to acceptance of a 
whole series of dishonorable educational prac- 
tices which are spelled out for him in official 
Communist party instructions. No one can 
remain in the Communist party who is inactive, 
criticizes its directives or refuses to accept its 
instructions. Through its Control Commission, 
the party continuously purges its ranks of all 
unreliable and “bad” Communists. Present 
membership. therefore, is presumptive evidence 
of unfitness to teach. 


2. For reasons which have been detailed at | 


length and which Mr. Mitchell studiously ig- 


nores, 


supervision which would de- 
moralize any classroom. I take the liberty of 
referring him to my book, Heresy, Yes—Con- 
spiracy, No, for an elaboration of these points 
as well as for other pertinent documentation. 


3. Although Mr. Mitchell denies the validity 


comprehensive 





the Communist teacher’s behavior in the | 
classroom cannot normally be the sole criterion | 
of whether he is carrying out his instructions, | 
for this would entail a system of spying or | 


of the distinction between heresy and con- | 
spiracy, the point of the quotation from Liv- | 
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ingston largely depends upon it. The distinc. 
tion for some purposes may not be a relevant 
one, but since Mr. Mitchell has publicly pro. 
claimed that even Alger Hiss is not a con- 
spirator, it is hard to see what meaning, if 
any, the term has for him. 

4. An educational heretic is one who honestly 
and openly defends an unpopular idea; an 
educational conspirator is one who organizes 
secretly with others in order to put over a 
party line in class by indoctrination, to take 
advantage of his position to recruit students, 
to set up cells to “capture” departments, con- 
trol appointments, rewrite texts, further party 
directives in research and teaching, and in gen- 
eral to play outside the rules of the game of 
honest inquiry. The function of a faculty 
committee is to distinguish between an educa- 
tional heretic and a conspirator. The fact that 
higher authorities have sometimes reversed the 
verdict of faculty committees is not an argu- 
ment against giving them authority in these 
matters, but rather for strengthening their 
authority. Here as elsewhere, Mr. Mitchell’s 
logic is hard to follow, but his position is a 
boon to reactionary administrators or legis- 
lators who deny the competence of faculty 
committees to distinguish between heretics and 
conspirators. 

5. Perhaps the most basic of Mr. Mitchell’s 
errors is his confusion between legal and moral 
categories, between questions of legal guilt 
and professional unfitness, and his consequent 
failure to recognize that different criteria ap- 
ply. When a criminal charge is made against 
a man, evidence of his intent is not sufficient 
to convict him. But if an individual wishes to 
exercise a position of confidence or trust, wat- 
ranted evidence of his intention to betray that 
trust justifies us, not in depriving him of his 
freedom, but in depriving him of the oppor- 
tunity to carry out his intention. For example, 


| if the evidence showed that a man had volun- 
| tarily accepted instructions to rifle a till, would 


we hire him as a cashier? Or would we declare 
that his membership in the group which gave 
him these instructions was only a matter of 
opinion, hire another man to watch him day 
and night, and discharge him only after he 
has been caught stealing? Obviously not. In 
the case of a cashier already in service who 
was incontrovertibly shown to be a member of 
the same group, we would regard this 48 
presumptive evidence of unfitness to continue 
in a position of trust. Mutatis mutandis, the 
same principles hold for any position involving 
a relation of trust, and teaching is preeminently 
a position of trust. Intelligent policy is com 
cerned not merely with punishing dishonest 
actions committed but with preventing the 


| actions planned. This is only common sensé, 


The New Leader 
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which Mr. Mitchell is apparently prepared to 
follow in all situations except where Commu- 
nists are involved. 


6. Common sense must, of course, be fortified | 


by knowledge. In denying that Communist 
conspiracy raises questions of a new order for 
liberals in the United States, Mr. Mitchell 
stubbornly ignores the verifiable ways in which 
the Communist movement differs from the great 
religious and political heresies of the American 
past. Liberalism is not a masque for fools but 
a fighting faith in freedom and _ intelligence, 
aware of the facts of political life. 

7. In seizing upon a snippet out of a Jong 
statement of the Academic Freedom Committee 
of the Committee for Cultural Freedom, Mr. 
Mitchell has given a misleading impression of 
the tone and content of the original document. 
Readers of THE New Leaper, even if they do 
not agree with all of it, will find that it is one 
of the most reasonable and knowledgeable 
discussions of the subject. 

Paris Sipney Hoox 


Urges U. S., Local Capital 
Join Forces in Latin America 


Much of what Costa Rican President José 
Figueres says in his article in the August 31 
New LEADER is indisputable and sound. His 
bitterness—and that of millions of our Latin 
American neighbors—over the misdeeds of U. S. 
capital is understandable. 

However, Dr. Figueres forgets, or chooses to 
ignore, the fact that substantial segments of 
American industry operating in Latin America 
have taken steps to adjust themselves to chang- 
ing conditions. More important, they are carry- 
ing out in varying degree some of the very 
policies and measures he advocates—and this 
without benefit of Government handouts and 
Point Four experiments financed in large part 
out of the American taxpayer’s pocketbook. 

I believe President Figueres would do his 
country and the cause of the Americas a great 
service if he recognized these new forces at 
work and gave credit where credit is due. The 
slogan “We don’t want foreign investments” is 
neither realistic nor an acceptable policy to- 
ward improving the economic and social stand- 
ards of the Latin American masses. The nearest 
thing to safeguarding the interests of all con- 
cerned is to establish a modus vivendi which 
allows American capital and know-how to join 
forces with local business interests and thus 
pave the way toward a healthy and prosperous 
hemispheric economy. 
New York City ALEXANDER S. LIPsETT 

Executive Director 
Public and Economic Relations Bureau 
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EDITORIAL 





ERNST REUTER 


“Totalitarianism,” Ernst Reuter wrote in THE NEW 
LEADER last June, “has not wiped out human courage, 
nor human dignity, nor human idealism.” No man of our 
age lived that statement as fully as Mayor Reuter him- 
self. Most of his adult life he spent in the shadow of Nazi 
and Bolshevik brutality—not quivering, not compromis- 
ing, but fighting selflessly for the ageless, grand goals of 
working humanity. His death leaves a void in the soul of 
Europe which few men can fill. 

From the seething Reichstag of the Weimar Republic, 
to a lonely exile in Turkey, to Berlin, the citadel of free- 
dom inside the Empire of Terror, for three decades Ernst 
Reuter was the voice of the voiceless. It was he who 
spoke out for the ordinary men and women whom poli- 
ticians had forgotten—the crushed and bewildered people 
who sought not power, not the fulfilment of dogma or 
prejudice, but breathing-space, consideration, a measure 
of justice, a hand of friendship. During the shameful 
days when Nazism seemed the “wave of the future,” 
Reuter wrote and spoke for unconditional resistance to 
Adolf Hitler. But when the fury of the world was aroused 
to Nazi bestiality, Reuter pleaded for mercy and under- 
standing for the German people, who were as much the 


dupes as the accomplices of Nazism. In the same way, 
Reuter was fighting Stalinism bitterly when the statesmen 
of the West were disposed to trade, but never concealed 
his admiration and affection for Communism’s first vic- 
tims, the Russian people. On September 9, 1948, when 
blockaded Berlin demonstrated against the Soviet colossus 
which was threatening to destroy it, Ernst Reuter told the 
world from the Brandenburg Gate: “If the Russian 
people could speak, they would be here with us.” On 
June 17, 1953, when the workers of East Germany battled 
Soviet tanks with their bare fists, he could proudly hail 
the “new era of democratic defiance,” of “revolution for 
freedom,” because he had done more than any other man 
to bring that era into being. 

The spokesman of a free city’s resistance, Ernst Reuter 
was, even more, the voice of hope for the millions who 
were not free. He spoke to them and for them: to them 
with the ringing affirmation of humanitarian democracy, 
for them to a corrupt world which, too often, sought 
comfortable escapes from compassion. Ernst Reuter’s 
epitaph can only be the world triumph of human liberty; 
for throughout his great life, his courage, his dignity, his 
idealism would labor in no lesser cause. 





Aid to Franco 


IT IS DIFFICULT to find merit in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s new alliance with the dictatorship of Gen- 
eral Franco. The chief benefits of this $500-million 
entanglement are said to lie in the realm of military 
strategy, and we are not competent to judge such matters 
with precision. The urgency of bases at Cartagena and 
Cadiz in the event of atomic war, or in the event of a 
Korea-type march across the Elbe, must be determined 
by the blueprinters of the Pentagon. 

Yet, even granting that Franco’s bases might be strate- 
gic assets in the event of global war, they will be political 
and economic liabilities up to the very moment such a 


war comes—if it ever does. The present time is one of 


political warfare: The Soviet bloc, as Irving Brown shows 
in his report on Europe (page 16), has shifted its em- 
phasis from military aggression to political action aimed 
to undermine the foundations of the democratic coalition. 
The Kremlin is making overtures to France for a settle- 
ment in Indo-China, and wooing all in Europe who fear 
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the rearmament of Germany. Everywhere the Soviets talk 
“negotiation” and “accommodation,” and everywhere 
war-weary people hope that, somehow, defense burdens 
can be eased. Whether or not this feeling is naive, it is a 
political fact and one with which we must reckon. 

It is in this political atmosphere that the Franco deal 
must be weighed. Whom will it please in Europe? Per- 
haps those former Nazis and Fascists who fought along: 
side his Blue Division in Russia; it is hard to think of 
anyone else who will rejoice. Whom will it antagonize? 
Precisely those liberal and labor forces in whose 
hands rests the ultimate choice between appeasement and 
continued resistance to the Kremlin. 

This was apparent to General Eisenhower almost two 
years ago, even before the shift in Kremlin tactics. At 
SHAPE headquarters, he told a group of European trade 
unionists that Spain would have to be discussed in terms 
of “the moral factor,” a factor that plainly militated 
against any U.S. involvement with Franco. The changing 
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political situation, we believe, has made that “moral 
factor” even more compelling. Signing up with Franco 
at the moment that the European Army’s fate rests with 
a handful of French deputies reveals an astonishing in- 
difference to political repercussions. 

Having signed the requisite papers, what will we now 
derive from the Franco alliance? Very little, if official 
reports on the Spanish economy are reasonably accurate. 
According to the Sufrin Report made for the Mutual 
Security Administration last year, Spain’s economy is 
“held together by bailing wire,” and an enormous pro- 
gram of economic and technical aid would be necessary 
to make Spain a functioning ally, even allowing for its 
backward, despotic, unpopular government. Such tech- 
nical aid is not being contemplated, which means that 
the Spanish people will derive almost nothing from “U.S. 
aid to Spain.” It is already clear that the deal with 
Franco has sidestepped the Moody-Benton Amendment, 
which pledged the Government in its aid programs to 
work with free trade unions so as to safeguard workers’ 
living standards. There are no free trade unions in Spain, 
and Spanish workers’ living standards are by far the 
lowest west of the Soviet curtain. 

In discussing Franco, the question of Tito is inevitable: 
“Why aid a Yugoslav despot and snub a Spanish one?” 
In point of fact, this magazine has never supported un- 
conditional aid to Tito; we have always urged that 
economic aid go directly to the Yugoslav people them- 
selves, and that an end to the terror be the price of mili- 
tary aid. We favor the same conditions for Spain; it 
would be a step forward, certainly, if Franco were per- 
suaded to yield power even to a conservative constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

Yet, notwithstanding our own desire for concessions 
from both dictators, the Truman and Eisenhower Admin- 
istrations have not attempted to influence Tito toward 
reform. They have reasoned simply that aiding Tito is a 
necessity: first, because Yugoslavia is within the vise-grip 
of powerful Soviet forces, and, second, because success- 
ful defection of any part of the Moscow-Peking axis is 
an example to others. The Tito alliance is, in some ways, 
the Darlan deal of the cold war; as Darlan paved the 
way for Badoglio and the July 20 revolt, so, Washing- 
fon reasons, Tito may inspire the defection of other 
Communist chiefs. 

Neither of these considerations applies to Franco. 
Thus, with no visible urgency, Washington has tied it- 
lf to a backward despotism and a moribund economy, 
at the palpable risk of upsetting its larger undertakings 
in Europe. It is preparing to send Franco funds which 
could help our proven friends in West Berlin, Greece 
énd a half-dozen other places. The only charitable con- 
clusion is that the Spanish bases must be well-nigh the 
sreatest military prize of our age, if we are paying such 
4 price for them. Perhaps Mr. Eisenhower’s global 
Strategists will enlighten us further on this matter. 
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